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CONNIE LORING’S 
AMBITION 


CHAPTER I 
DISCARDING PRETENSE 


“OF course I'll be Cinderella,” agreed Connie, 
“but I’m not going to do all the hard work.” 

“But she did,” pointed out Margery. 

“She was foolish, then,” followed up Connie, 
decidedly. 

‘Just the same, she won the prince,” declared 
Jeanette, her voice mounting the scale. 

“Well,” spoke Connie again, prolonging the 
word to add importance to it, and turning her 
round face up to add more importance to that, 
“all I can say is that Cinderella must have been 
a fearful silly, and after all the ashes and every- 
thing, I can’t see how she ever got her hands 
fixed up to go to a prince’s table. Just imagine!” 

“But she had to. The hateful folks made her 


do it,’”’ again recalled the literal Jeanette. 
& 
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“Well, maybe she did,” Connie replied vaguely, 
“but that only goes to show. I'd like the story 
better if she ran away and left those haughty 
old maids to sieve their own cinders. That would 
have been spunky, and then Cinderella could have 
met her prince in the woods on horseback, and 
he could have grabbed her off Cyclone : 

“Cyclone?” repeated Margery, now squatted 
comfortably at Connie’s feet, just devouring 
every word. 

“Cyclone would have been her horse’s name, 
if he was any good, of course,” condescended 
Connie. “For my part, I think Cinderella was 
foolish to be so easy with those horrible dames. 
But, of course, it was spunky of her to go to 
the ball. Now, if we’re going to do it, we’ve 
got to get busy,’ Connie told her companions, 
“and [’ll do the part as I think it is best. I’m 
not going to be a drudge, though.” She was very 
decided about that. 

“But how could we tell, really, whether there 
were any more fairies, just by trying to—to trap 
them?” Jeanette wanted to know. “And aren’t 
we rather old to try a thing like that?” 

‘We couldn’t hardly,” said Connie. “But 
we're not too old.” 

“Then, what good is it?” insisted Jeanette. 
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“It’s fun,” sang out Margery, jumping up and 
clapping her hands. ‘‘Lots of fun, and let’s,” 
she begged. Margery was always ready for fan 
and more of it. 

“Tm willing to, as I said,” Connie promised, 
“only I’ve got to take care of my hands.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, you’re going to be an 
artist,’ Jeanette almost scoffed, quite as if she 
meant instead of that, “‘Oh, yes, you think you're 
going to be an artist, but, of course, you only 
think so.” 

“You get your hands all paint,” Margery 
pointed out, trying to fit the Cinderella work 
into Connie’s schedule, “and that comes off.” 

“Paint comes off in turpentine, but cinders make 
scratches,” Connie explained. ‘I’m not going to 
touch the cinders.” 

“Then, there’s no use being Cinderella: it 
wouldn’t be real,” Jeanette insisted. ‘Anyhow, 
Connie, you always want to change things.”’ 

“Because I can,” snapped Connie. “I’m not 
so stupid that I can’t.” 

“Well, what I say is, do it right or don’t do 
it at all,” insisted Jeanette. “If we’re going to 
give it a real trial we have got to be fair.” 

“Then you be Cinderella,” suggested Connie, 
curling her lip at the very idea. 
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“With bobbed hair, how could I?” asked 
Jeanette. She seemed rather glad to be disqual- 
ified. 

“You don’t call my hair long, I hope,” said 
Connie, defiantly. 

“Well, it isn’t long, of course, nobody’s is; 
but it isn’t a boy-bob like mine.” 

“Oh, what’s the use of scrapping over every- 
thing?” spoke up little Margery. ‘You can wear 
lamp-wicks for hair anyhow. And it’s only the 
fairy part that matters. Suppose you should see 
a real fairy, Connie, whatever would you do?” 
Margery fairly hugged herself at the blissful 
idea. 

“T shouldn’t be afraid,’ Connie declared. ‘“‘I’d 
love to see one. But there couldn’t be any,” 
she demurred sagely. ‘“‘Just imagine!” 

The girls were planning, as was quite apparent, 
to test some fairy stories, that is, to follow the 
stories with their own ideas of an appropriate 
ending. School had just closed three days before 
the session of play now being held, and with 
Connie Loring as leader, Margery Richards, the 
youngest, tiniest and most excitable, Jeanette 
Duncan, the oldest and the “‘bossiest,”’ according 
to the others in the group, the girls were bent 
upon doing something very exciting. Connie had 
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blue eyes and hair so yellow that the small boys 
called her Taffy. She was rather round and 
very dimply, but it was not her appearance that 
counted so much with Connie, it was her ambi- 
tion. She was going to be an artist. That had 
been decided (by Connie herself) years ago, and 
how it started was rather interesting. 

When she was four years old and the Lorings 
lived out in the country, right straight across 
the street from the schoolhouse, her father and 
mother decided she might just as well, and better, 
go to kindergarten, as to play spilling ink-bottles. 
So her father took her on his back—because she 
loved to be carried that way—trotted down the 
big hill in front of their old-fashioned home, and 
literally dumped Connie into school. 

She decided to stay. She liked the pictures 
on the walls; they were low enough for her to 
see them plainly. Also, they were such gay pic- 
tures of geese, goats and goblins that they fas- 
cinated the youngest and newest pupil. 

No record has been kept of the first few hours 
little Connie spent in school that day, but there 
is an account of the final half hour’s excitement. 
Connie wanted to make a black picture, the sort 
she made at home. So she slipped up to the 
teacher’s desk, got hold of the familiar looking 
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ink-bottle and carried it back to her very small 
desk. 

Then she started. 

She spilled a little ink and watched it ‘‘dripple.” 
It drippled into her lap and she sopped it up 
with her lap clothes. 

By this time a girl with very sharp black eyes 
spied the ink puddles. 

“Teacher!’’ called out the other girl. “Look-it 
what she’s doin’.” 

“T isn’t,” hissed Connie, spilling a lot more 
of the ink in her excited defiance. 

“Oh, it’s running into my dress,” wailed an- 
other little girl, who was very prettily dressed 
indeed, but was unwise enough to lean too near 
Connie’s danger. 

“Tt isn’t,” again insisted the excited Connie, 
making a final effort to stop the black flood that 
was now running in so many directions it seemed 
to have fairly turned into a black liquid fire. It 
was catching onto everybody’s clothes, and when 
the teacher reached the scene of disturbance her 
own pretty pink sweater became polka-dotted 
from the splashes. 

But Connie didn’t cry, in fact she fairly danced 
with glee because her sharp eye found in the blots 
a picture. 
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“A cow! A cow!” she cried gleefully. ‘Look! 
His tail is waggin’ and his ear flaps! Oh, isn’t 
he—lovely!” 

The cow in question, made masculine by little 
Connie, was quite a cow indeed, but it decorated 
the back of a very white apron worn by a girl 
with no eye for pictures. She took the apron 
off to*get a look at the piece of art. Later Con- 
nie’s mother had a great deal of trouble getting 
her a new one. It had to be made—specially, 
and Connie couldn’t even get the one with the 
tail-wagging cow, much to her loud regret. 

So she wouldn’t go to school at all after that 
for a long time, although her grandmother had 
given her a lovely paint-box for Christmas, 
and her father had arranged a room for her 
~ work. 

And yet the school episode was not the real 
beginning of her adventures in black and white, 
for it was a part of her family history that the 
blot on the lovely light living-room rug had been 
made by Connie, age three. She called that “a 
goosey.” 

So, any one knowing all this and much that 
followed, would have been sure to understand 
why every one knew that Connie Loring was 
going to be an artist. 
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How could she have expected to be anything 
else? 

For all the long turbulent years which inter- 
vened between the first day of school and this 
present vacation, Connie had never lagged in her 
picture interest. She grew tired of many things 
meanwhile, but not of making pictures. 

So her chums, Margery and Jeanette, knew 
it was best to recognize that before trying to take 
on anything else. To find out once and for all 
the truth about fairies they were actually going 
to take part in a fairy story. Not play it, no 
make-believe but real! To give their idea of a 
correct ending to the Cinderella story. 

Connie was going to sit up in the dark, late 
at night in the most lonesome place they could 
find! She was going to be actually a Cinderella. 
She would wait patiently for the fairy godmother. 
But the prince! 

Not even her imagination as a prospective 
artist could picture the prince coming. 

That would surely have to depend upon the 
fairies. 


CHAPTER II 
DARING DANGER 


Ir was too good to keep secret, although the 
girls making up the fairy test insisted it should 
be kept secret. That may have been why it 
spread so. At any rate, the boys in the neigh- 
borhood, as well as the girls, took so keen an 
interest in the plan that they did things not listed 
in the line of events arranged. 

Michael Collins lived next door to Connie—if 
you didn’t count the vacant house and the new 
garage—and Michael, called Mickey by every one 
except Connie and his proud mother, was a great 
friend of Connie’s. 

“IT should have had a brother,” she mourned 
occasionally, when there were so many errands 
to cover, “but Michael is almost as good. He’ll 
grow up to be a handsome man, see if he doesn’t, 
and then he’ll fit his name.” 

“But his freckles,” objected Jeanette. “They 
say his tongue has them.” 

“Nonsense,” scoffed Connie. “Michael Collins 
only has freckles because his skin is fine, and as 
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for his tongue’’—she paused in sheer disgust at 
Jeanette’s remark anent the boy’s tongue-—“I 
wish some other folks knew how to keep theirs 
as well as he does, I mean still, of course, Michael 
doesn’t tattle, ever.” 

But Jeanette wasn’t taking offense at a little 
thing like that, in fact, she probably didn’t even 
hear it, for she was busy making a costume. 

“They wore such a lot of ruffles, those haughty 
stepsisters of Cinderella,” she murmured, “that 
I thought, Connie, I’d just wear three skirts short- . 


ened up.” 
“That will be all right,” assented Connie, who 
was acting as general supervisor. ‘‘You could 


just tie cords around and pull the skirts up 
ruffly.” 

“I could,” replied Jeanette, “but I'll sew them 
up in big tucks. They’ll stick out better. And 
besides, I don’t mind sewing.” She said this a 
little pointedly, for even at that moment a gilt 
safety pin stuck out from the edge of a button 
on Connie’s sweater. 

“Oh, sew them,” tossed back Connie. ‘You 
have time to. You don’t have to draw and do 
all that I do. I’m tracing a map for Mr. Demo- 
rest,” she said lightly. ‘“He’s going to put it 
up in his real-estate office.” 
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“Oh, is he?” repeated Jeanette, awed in spite 
of herself at that news. Mr. Demorest was the 
best known real-estate agent in Vinelea, and to 
make a map for him was surely an important 
commission. 

“Yes,” continued Connie, with showy indiffer- 
ence, “‘he likes my work.” 

“Don’t forget to put the broken lamp-posts 
on it, Connie. Everybody says the broken lamp- 
posts around here are a disgrace. No town has 
them any more, and why should we?” spoke 
Jeanette, with commendable civic pride. 

“A map hasn’t anything to do with lamp- 
posts,” scoffed Connie. ‘It is just an outline of 
Vinelea. He wants it to show the places for 
sale.” 

“What did Miss Holden say about our fairy 
test ?’’ Jeanette asked, glad to escape further dis- 
cussion. 

“Oh, she thinks anything we do is cute. Just 
imagine! Cute! As if I would stay out in the 
dark alone to be cute!’”’ 

“Connie, are you determined to go to the old 
summer house?” asked her companion, a little 
anxiously. 

‘“‘Where else could we go?” 

“But it’s dreadfully lonely and spooky i 
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“That’s the right kind of place to test fairies, 
isn’t it?” 

“I suppose so.” Jeanette held up the ruffly 
skirt. It dragged at one side and she jabbed 
a pin in the offending spot. “But we won't stay, 
you see. We'll go to the ball early, and then 
you'll be all alone!” 

“Until the fairy godmother comes. Then I'll 
have real good company,” smiled Connie. She 
was waving a whisk-broom, probably thinking it 
was just a paint brush, and both girls were on 
Jeanette’s side porch, although it was almost 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and would soon be 
time to set supper tables. Connie called hers a 
dinner table, but supper was the evening meal 
usually partaken of in Vinelea. 

“But you don’t really and truly expect her to 
come, Connie, do you?” debated Jeanette. The 
idea was so absurd. 

“Of course I do; why not?” 

“But a fairy sh 

“There either is or isn’t, so we’ve got to find 
out. And besides that, we will put a new ending 
on the story—maybe.” 

Jeanette looked a little alarmed at that dec- 
laration. She really hadn’t expected Connie to 
do things so literally. 
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And the old summer house was in such a lonely 
place just under a big hill. 

“Let’s plan it different,” she begged. “I 
wouldn’t, couldn’t let you stay there all alone, 
Connie. It wouldn’t be safe,” declared Jeanette 
with the air of one who knew. 

‘“‘How are you going to stop me?” calmly in- 
quired Connie, and the whisk-broom flew at the 
big flower pot, as it had been threatening to do 
for some minutes past. 

“Why, Connie—I’d have to tell your mother.” 

“She knows. Mother likes the idea. She says 
it makes one brave to do things like that,” re- 
torted Connie gleefully. 

“She does!’ Jeanette could hardly credit this. 
Neither could she doubt Connie’s word. 

“Mother told me that many and many a time 
she got locked out, accidentally of course, when 
she was a little girl, and she went to sleep in 
the grape-vines. Nothing ever touched her but 
a snail! Just imagine! A snail walked all over 
her face!” and Connie roared laughing at the 
horrible idea. 

“Ugh!” shrugged Jeanette. “But she was in 
her own yard likely. That summer house 

“Ts in a lovely back yard. So that makes it 
all right, doesn’t it?” 
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“But it’s so far down from any house. Almost 
like being on the other road. Oh, Connie,” 
sighed Jeanette, dropping the flouncy skirt in real 
distress, ‘I’m not going to do it. Something 
might happen to you.” 

“There you go, Jeanette Duncan, backing out,” 
accused Connie. ‘‘Well, you can be a quitter if 
you want to, but Michael Collins says a quitter 
is the meanest boy there is,” and the honey-headed 
girl was plainly boasting of her agreement with 
Michael in his sentiments. 

“You think too much of that Micke 4 

“FYe’s all right,’ defended Connie, “and he 
does a lot for me . 

“Better make him your prince,” scoffed Jean- 
ette. 

“Suppose I did > and Connie’s lip curled 
willfully. 

‘Flow funny!” roared Jeanette. “Mickey 
Collins a prince for Cinderella!” 

“She might be glad to have one half as good, 
and I don’t thank you, Jeanette Duncan, to make 
fun of my friends.” Connie was indignant now. 

“Connie, honestly, I didn’t mean to. But can’t 
you picture Mickey as a prince ee 

“Yes, J can. J have imagination,” claimed ~ 
Connie. “But I suppose you can merely picture 
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him as a paper-boy.”” It was strange how those 
two girls squabbled and yet remained perfectly 
good friends, chums. But Jeanette was a little 
critical and Connie was decidedly willful, so their 
contact always made the sparks fly. 

Jeanette was now, however, willing to be con- 
ciliatory, for she feared Connie’s portrayal of the 
fabled Cinderella would end up disastrously. 

“But, Connie,” she pleaded again, “‘we never 
intended to go into this as you are going into 
it. We're not babies, and we know perfectly 
well there aren’t any fairies i 

“How do we know?” 

“Why, how could there be?” 

“When we played Snow White at school, didn’t 
we have a lecture on fairy lore?’ demanded the 
implacable Connie. 

“But that didn’t mean there were any, really.” 

“T distinctly remember,” said Connie, impor- 
tantly, ‘“‘that the principal said good and bad 
fairies may roam the world to-day, for all any 
one knows a 

“But he meant good and bad intentions,” in- 
sisted Jeanette, becoming more and more anxious 
to divert her chum from the idea of isolation. 

“Intentions!” .Connie jumped up and jabbed 
her belt buckle in the wrong place, making her 
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dress yank up on the left side. ‘As if intentions 
had anything to do with fairies! Just imagine!” 

“IT don’t believe you mean a single word you 
say, Connie Loring, and maybe you’re not going 
to make a fairy test at all,’’ suddenly declared 
the aggravated Jeanette. “At any rate, Dll do 
my part. I’m not going to be called a quitter, and 
if anything happens to you, just don’t blame it 
on me, that’s all,” and Jeanette, too, took a 
vicious jab at her belt, quite as if girls’ belts were 
the only things convenient to be avenged upon. 

“T won’t blame you, Jennie,” said Connie, using 
the more endearing term to show her change of 
heart. ‘‘In fact, all that worries me is that noth- 
ing will happen to me. What's the use of going 
to all this fuss if nothing happens ?” 

“Then you won’t stay out late alone in the 
summer house, will you, Connie?” Jeanette was 
more hopeful now. 

“Suppose the fairy godmother comes around 
early: Ne 

“Oh, Connie Loring!” was all that Jeanette 
Duncan could say. She despaired of bringing 
common sense into her chum’s reasoning. 


CHAPTER III 
BELOVED ILLUSIONS 


As a matter of fact, Connie was in rather a 
quandary. The whole thing had come about bit 
by bit, word upon word, until she felt she just 
couldn’t back out, and she knew perfectly well 
there were no real fairies. That is, none that 
did more than make mornings beautiful, make 
sunsets glorious and stick the stars in place. 

She wanted to believe all that. These beauties 
she considered more beautiful when fairies were 
imagined as having a part in the mysteries. But 
as for dressing up in Cinderella style, and stay- 
ing all alone in a spooky old place waiting for 
a fairy godmother! 

“How utterly silly!’ she burst out now, on her 
way to the village for the grocery order, which 
that boy of Bakers’ would be sure to be late with 
—if it were left to him. 

Then the fun of it tickled her fancy. She 
could fool the girls, that is she could keep her 
plans secret. Jeanette was frightened, because 
Jeanette had proposed the whole thing. But of 

17 
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course, she would only dress up as a stepsister 
and go off to the dance—to her own front porch, 
but Connie was to be Cinderella; she would have 
to find a prince and a fairy godmother. 

A pattering of bare feet on the pavements be- 
hind her broke in upon Connie’s musings. She 
turned to see Michael grinning in nis usual happy 
way. 

“Oh, Michael,” she greeted him, “you’re the 
very boy I want. Where are you going?” 

‘To Bakers’.” 

“So am I. We can talk on the way. You 
know about the fairy tes . 

“Silliest thing ever was,” declared the matter- 
of-fact Michael. 

‘“**Course it is,’ 
makes it so funny.” 

“Funny? How?” 

“I’m to be Cinderella.” 

‘What's funny about that?” Michael was 
frankly admiring the girl beside him. 

“But just imagine " 

“IT am. What?” Funny how boys could say 
so much in one word. 

“T don’t mean how I look,’ Connie tried to 
explain, “but it’s being left alone, out alone in 
a scary place.” 


> agreed Connie; “that’s what 
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“What do you mean, left out alone?” 

“Oh, Mickey,” sighed Connie, falling into the 
little name he was so well known by, ‘“‘can’t you 
see? Didn’t you ever read Cinderella?” 

“‘Cinder-ella! © I—should—say—not!”’ 
Mickey’s voice fairly seethed with scorn at the 
very idea. 

“Oh, of course you didn’t read it. I know 
that,” Connie hurried to correct. “But you know 
the story?” 

“Yep. She flew away on a broomstick. 

“Michael Collins!’ and it was now Connie’s 
turn to affect scorn. ‘Why, you’re thinking of 
the old woman who went up so high. Cinderella 
married the prince, you know.” 

“She did? There’s the boys. I’ve got to go. 
See you later. S’long 

“Mickey: ” as he all but escaped. 

SYyeah?” 


“I’m counting on you, you’ve got to help me 


“How?” He stepped back politely—for 
Mickey. 

“Could you be the prince?” 

OM e? Q)) 

“Yes, why not? I know you the best 

“A little fellow like me?” 
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“That doesn’t matter. Princes are small, 
sometimes. And you’ve got a real princely name 
—DMichael.” 

This sounded convincing. Michael Collins 
stretched up a little on his bare legs and threw 
his coppery head up higher. Connie had always 
insisted that Michael was a name to be proud 
of. And Gorham’s big police dog was called 
Michael, too; after some foreign nobleman they 
said. 

“You know, Constance,” he said, grinning in 
spite of himself at calling her that, “I'd do a 
whole lot for you.” — 

“That’s what I thought,” said Connie coquet- 
tishly. ‘“Well, then it’s settled. And it’s a real 
secret. You're not to tell a living soul.” 

“You bet I won’t,” agreed Mickey, as he turned 
again to meet his pals. 

Thus further into the plot Connie found her- 
self. Now what was she going to do? She 
couldn’t go back on what she had said to Mickey. 
He would have to take part—be her prince! 

She laughed outright at the idea. It was 
growing funnier and funnier. Little cut-up that 
she had to admit herself to be, she hadn’t counted 
on anything like this. 

She chuckled! Now she would scare Jeanette. 
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She would insist upon staying out alone in the 
dark (with her prince in the background), and 
wouldn’t the girls think her brave? 

It was delicious. How she loved to play such 
tricks on the nervous, fussy ones! And there 
was Geraldine Tucker, afraid to walk up from 
the village when it wasn’t really dark, just get- 
ting dark. 

Stumbling into Bakers’ store, because she 
hadn’t noticed all the paper boxes Sam had been 
sweeping out and left halfway there, Connie was 
too absorbed in the plot to notice Molly Sheehan 
at the butter counter. But Molly saw Connie. 
And she greeted her effusively. 

“Oh, hello, Connie,” she gushed. “Yes, Sam, 
two pounds of the best and don’t scrape the tub. 
Connie,” Molly returned to the girl in the blue 
gingham with the hand-stitched cross-bar border, 
“T heard all about it.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” replied Connie, 
laughing, “so you can tell me. Go ahead.” 

*You’re always joking,” and Molly gave Sam 
a dollar bill. ‘You know I mean about the fairy 
game.” 

“Which fairy?” teased Connie. She loved to 
see Molly get flustered, it made her stutter so. 
But Molly wasn’t going to be tricked this time. 
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‘T suppose you told Mickey all about it,” she 
retorted. ‘‘He’s sure to know—which fairy,” 
suggested Molly, slyly. 

“But he didn’t. He thought Cinderella rode 
a broomstick!” 

“Ye never!” and both girls burst into such a 
gale of laughter that Sam was for taking up his 
broom again instead of waiting on Connie. 

“Just imagine.” This was Connie, of course. 
“But, Molly, it’s going to be great, really.” 

“Give Sam your order, he’s just listening,” and 
Molly put her change in her purse. It was only 
a few cents, but she wasn’t buying candy, in fact 
she forgot to. 

Molly was one of Connie’s favorites, she 
wasn’t like Jeanette, always scrapping. So the 
two sauntered off together as soon as Connie had 
received her goods from the indifferent, sham- 
bling Sam. 

As Connie heard herself talk, details of the 
play formed themselves almost without effort 
from her. It was surprising. She couldn’t work 
it out at all before, and now it was working 
itself out. 

Molly was simply thrilled. 

“You see, I must keep some parts secret,” 
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Connie explained, to save herself from acknowl- 
edging her own inability to even guess what would 
happen when the fairy godmother should appear, 
if she should. 

“It’s fun anyhow,” applauded Molly with real 
appreciation. ‘‘And you are sure to do some- 
thing—something great,” she wound up politely. 
She loved Connie. 

“Tt will be great, whatever it is,’ laughed 
Connie, ‘but don’t let’s talk any more about it. 
I’m just sick of it,” and she offered Molly one 
of her cookies. She had bought three cents’ 
worth. 

After that Connie knew she would have to 
become more secretive, if she expected to live 
up to her friends’ opinion of her. She would 
have to do something great! And all she had 
toward the doing was her old, ragged dress; 
that was the easiest thing of all to get because 
it was simply a dress of her mother’s, all slashed 
up with the scissors. Margery had done the 
slashing, while Connie painted a white bungalow 
apron with the craziest colored prripcs like an 
awning after a storm. 

So the costume for the cindery Cinderella was 
ready, and as for the prince, he was sure to be 
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on hand. The real worry now was the fairy 
godmother. Connie felt obliged to produce some 
one to play that role; but who could? 

It was the next day after she had given Molly 
and Mickey her confidence (up to a certain point) 
that she decided to prepare her mother for the 
experiment. Mrs. Loring was a busy woman, 
and, like so many other noble mothers, she man- 
aged to earn something to supplement the income 
left by her husband when he died from influenza 
a few years before. 

Mrs. Loring wasn’t exactly a dressmaker, but 
she made beautiful things, and fortunate indeed 
was the one who could obtain her services. She 
was artistic, which might account for Connie’s 
tendencies, but she was also practical. Connie 
had her own duties to perform, and she knew she 
could offer no excuse for slighting them. 

No girl worthy the name would attempt to de- 
ceive her mother, and Connie Loring was as true 
a girl as might be found in the state of New 
Jersey, where Vinelea, the little town over the 
Orange Mountains, nestled comfortably and lent 
a spot to the Lorings for their pleasant little 
home. 

But Cinderella would have to be out somewhat 
late, that is, later than usual, and the fairy-test, 
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by which the play had become known, would have 
to be enacted in some lonely, or somewhat 
lonely spot. And now Connie was confronted 
with arranging these important details with her 
mother. 

“That will be splendid, Constance,”’ her mother 
assured her, after Connie had unfolded the gen- 
eral outline. ‘You little girls must do something 
during vacation, and this sort of play makes you 
think as well as work and play.” 

“Yes, Mother,” replied Connie, “and I’ve 
promised to wait alone for the fairy godmother. 
She won’t come of course u 

“But she might,” interrupted Mrs. Loring, al- 
ways ready to offer encouragement. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful, dear, if she really did!” 

“Mother !” 

Mrs. Loring laughed lightly and held up the 
rainbow rosette she was making, to get a critical 
view of it. 

“We mustn’t lose faith in the fairies, they’re 
such good friends, even to dream about,” she 
said. 

“T know, Mother; that’s how I felt. Then I 
can stay out until nine, if it isn’t too dark?” asked 
Connie, anxiously. 


“With the other girls? Yes, that will be all 
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right,” assented the mother, continuing her dainty 
handwork. 

“You see,” faltered Connie, ‘Jeanette, Mar- 
gery, Molly and a lot of others will leave me— 
they’re supposed to leave me all alone,” she ex- 
plained cautiously. ‘But Michael is going to stay 
with his big dog, Prowler. They won’t be in 
sight, but near enough ot 

“Connie, what are you talking about? Where 
are you supposed to be while all this is going on?” 

Trying to smile and look indifferent, Connie 
picked up the spool basket and began winding 
ends. 

“Just down in the old summer house, that’s 
only right back here. You could easily hear me 
if I called. But Michael is going to stay at the 
apple tree, and I’ll promise, Mother, only to stay 
down there long enough to prove to the girls that 
I’m not afraid. And, of course, to play the game 
out.” 

“Dear,” sighed Mrs. Loring, “don’t they know 
by this time that you’re not afraid?” 

“Well, Jeanette is afraid and she begged me 
to just make believe instead of acting it all out. 
But what kind of test would that be?” 

“I agree with you, dear, the real test must be 
really tried out. But I don’t want you : 
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“First, we were going to have Pierson’s barn, 
but I thought you wouldn’t like that,’’ conceded 
Connie in an effort to meet her mother’s reason- 
ing. 

“Pierson’s barn! In the dark! No, in- 
deed “: 

“But the old summer house 

“TIl tell you, Babs, you just run down there 
now and [’ll sit right here at the window. You 
call me. not a shout, you know, just a call, and 
see if I hear plainly. i 

Connie was off before the instructions had been 
completed. And when she called, her mother an- 
swered with the familiar ‘“Woo-hoo!”’ for the old 
summer house, while not on the same street with 
Mrs. Loring’s home was only separated by a lane 
—the back of her property and that of the more 
pretentious places on Mountain Road running to- 
gether in the rear. 

Mountain Road was the scene of many hand- 
some residences, and the extensive grounds ran 
clear over the hill, in a neighborly fashion go- 
ing to the humbler places on Woodland Ave- 
nue. 

So it was arranged, much to Connie’s relief and 
to her mother’s satisfaction. There could be no 
danger in the girl hiding in the summer house 
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in the early evening, with Michael and Prowler 
standing guard. 

Connie, really, had more confidence in this 
guard than “in a troop of soldiers,” she told her 
mother, who again agreed with her daughter’s 
enthusiastic plans. 


CHAPTER IV 
ACT ONE SUCCESSFUL 


So it was all right, everything was arranged 
and the night of the grand fairy test was finally 
at hand. 

Michael was taking his orders now from 
Connie. 

‘“‘Be sure to have Prowler on the chain,”’ she 
directed, “or he might run off. And honestly, 
Mickey, I’m afraid it is sort of spooky under all 
those trees at night.” 

“Don’t you worry,” assured her champion, 
“we'll be there—me and Prowler. He’s that kind 
of dog that likes to do things like that.” 

“Tike what?’ Connie asked, quite unneces- 
sarily. | 

“Oh, you know, big, important,” Mickey man- 
aged to say, although Connie knew perfectly well 
what he meant in the first place. “And don’t 
you worry,” he repeated again. “I'll see that 
your fairy godmother gets there.” 

“Mickey! You’re just teasing. There isn’t 
going to be an % 
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“Just you wait. You'll be surprised,” and he 
really seemed to mean it! 

“Oh, but this is getting mysterious,’ chuckled 
Connie. ‘I can hardly wait myself. Now run 
along, princie,”’ she added gayly, “and don’t fail 
me!” 

The sly twinkle in Mickey’s blue eyes betok- 
ened anything other than failure. Never that, 
where his true friend Connie was concerned. Her 
confidence was well placed, without a doubt. 

An hour later there was great commotion on 
Margery’s side porch. ‘The first act was to be 
given there, so as to save Jeanette’s porch for 
the ball. 

All over the side lawn had gathered the girls 
from the entire neighborhood, and there was also 
a sprinkling of boys, although they were espe- 
cially privileged to attend. The performers 
themselves were sequestered in Margery’s dining 
room, the family having been generous enough 
to finish their meal by seven o’clock to make room 
for the affair. 

A big porch screen that pulled up and down 
made an ideal curtain, and as it now was pulled 


up by unseen hands there was disclosed—Act 
One: Cinderella! 
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POR)? Obl Ok} 

“Ah! Ah! Ah!’ came the encore chorus 
from the thrilled spectators, for Cinderella was 
made up true to the fairy book picture, and Con- 
nie never even smiled as she sat there. The 
slashed-up skirt looked bedraggled and discon- 
solate, if a mere skirt could look that way, and 
the painted waist was too terribly startling to de- 
scribe. Connie’s face was painted gray—with 
some beauty paste obtained by Jeanette in some 
mysterious way, and this was heightened in spots 
with daubs of awful bluish paint. 

She looked dreadful! 

Poor little Cinderella, the drudge, the outcast! 
Her hair was its own pretty honey-color and noth- 
ing could spoil that, although Jeanette had 
daubed vaseline on it; but altogether Connie as 
Cinderella really looked the part, the very worst 
part any Cinderella ever could have looked. 

At her side was a scrub pail and brush, a broom 
and dust pan and some old clothes. Certainly 
she must have been fearfully imposed upon to 
have to do so many kinds of work at one time. 
But the “props” added materially to the scene. 

Those viewing the spectacle seemed to have 
entered heartily into its spirit, for not even the 
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boys made any racket; they just waited, eagerly, 
expecting something wonderful would happen at 
any moment. 

It did. Jeanette as one haughty stepsister, 
and Irma Lawrence as the other, presently 
flounced through the door, wrangling orders at 
poor little Cinderella, like so many bricks thrown 
about her head. 

“Here you!” cried Jeanette. “Get up and hook 
my frock,” and she turned to the child surrounded 
by the implements of menial labor, like a veritable 
old vixen indeed. 

“My bonnet!’ demanded Irma. ‘‘Fetch it 
quick, and see that you don’t tarry. We'll be late 
for the ball. You lazy child ”” and she threw 
a newspaper fan at the child, who dodged it and 
rushed first to hook up the horrible old waist 
Jeanette was partly encased in, while she trembled 
beneath the scorn of Irma waiting for her bonnet. 

The haughty stepsisters were dressed in so 
many ruffles and such abundance of furbelows that 
the wigs of lamp wicks piled high on their heads 
(having been dyed brown in strong coffee) looked 
like mere buttons on top of rag-bags. 

But the play went on. And Cinderella was the 
object of pity, of sympathy and of compassion, 
the audience feeling real sentiment, not for Con- 
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nie, but for the pathetic figure she was made to 
represent. No one wanted to see an innocent 
girl thus put upon. 

After some minutes of this the curtain fell, 
Jeanette’s brother Tom doing very nicely with 
the pulleys and cords, and the curtain responded 
promptly to his demands. 

Then Marion Steele stepped out and made an 
explanation. She told the audience that they were 
playing Cinderella ‘“‘to while away a pleasant 
hour,” and that the next scene would move to 
Jeanette’s porch down the street for the ball. 

Would everybody move along quietly through 
the front way? The performers were going by 
another route for safety. 

They would and they did, for down at Jean- 
ette’s the phonograph was already going at a rate 
to insure a lot of fun; besides, there would be 
some refreshments for the invited guests. 

_ But Cinderella! She wasn’t going to the ball; 
instead, the audience watched her wend her de- 
jected way down the path to the lane, and then © 
out into the grounds that surrounded the old 
Pierson estate. 

There she was to stay all alone, Jeanette trem- 
blingly announced, to watch for the fairy god- 
mother. 
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‘Why does she go out there in that lonesome 
place?” asked more than one boy, many of whom 
objected to the heroism. 

‘Flow else could she make a real fairy test?” 
Margery wanted to know. ‘Besides, her 
prince,’ she whispered, “‘is going to keep watch, 
and he has Prowler with him; so there!” 

But they were not satisfied with Margery’s 
explanation. Also, they wanted Connie to come 
along to the party. She was always so jolly 
and never failed in inventing good fun games, 
they felt sure they would miss her. 

The demand for her finally grew so insistent 
that Jeanette had to shout out the details of 
Connie’s adventure. 

“She is only going to stay a little while,” 
screamed Jeanette, ‘“‘and you know how romantic 
Connie is. She simply insisted it would be an 
insult to the Cinderella play not to give the fairy 
godmother her chance!” and she tried to laugh 
at the idea. 

‘Who's the fairy godmother? Why couldn’t 
we see her?” demanded Kathleen Carroll. 

“There isn’t any at all,” drawled Jeanette. 
“But Connie is so queer. She wouldn't be per- 
suaded to omit the lonely watch while we’re here 
at the ball. I even tried to have her mother stop 
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her, but Oh, well, you know Connie,” she 
finished, significantly. 

“She just might see a fairy godmother,” spoke 
up Molly Sheehan, one of Connie’s strongest 
allies. 

“Oh, how silly! Molly! A fairy god- 
mother!” scoffed Marion. 

But the refreshments were being placed upon 
the little side tables, and the phonograph was 
playing the newest tunes—available in Vinelea, 
so Connie’s adventure was allowed to rest ap- 
parently and temporarily. 

The “ball” was not a costumed affair, only a 
few of the older girls, those from Jeanette’s class, 
being in ‘fancy dress,” but they, with their absurd 
relics from attics and other hidden home corners, 
lent decided color to the gathering, making of it 
more than the usual porch party, which might 
have been held on any other evening out there 
in the country village. 

Vinelea is not so very country; in fact, it is a 
flourishing little place with all modern improve- 
ments, including flocks and flocks of automo- 
biles. Among those families boasting of up-to- 
date cars were Jeanette’s, Margery’s and Geral- 
dine Tucker’s. Loring’s didn’t own a car, neither 
did Collins’, but most all the others had some 
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sort of conveyance that went without the services 
of a horse. 

Yet the young folks there were very unlike the 
young folks of most other places. They retained 
the little mannerisms of country folks, “dressed 
up” only on certain afternoons, not every after- 
noon, and even then still kept to the reverential 
traditions of having Sunday clothes for Sunday 
only. 

The children now frolicking on Jeanette’s 
porch were in their “teens,” all of them, yet they 
were frankly enjoying themselves as children used 
to do—before children grew up so young. 

“T say we ought to go get Connie,” insisted 
Ted Manley, after he had sung himself hoarse 
trying to beat the phonograph, and had eaten 
his own cookies and Sally Martin’s besides. 
““What’s the idea! Leaving her down there in 
that dump?” he grumbled. 

“But you'll spoil it all. Can’t you understand, 
Ted?” argued Sally, who liked to talk to Ted 
and didn’t care to have him run off after Connie. 
“Perhaps she isn’t down there at all. She may 
be painting a picture in her own room,’ specu- 
lated the resourceful Sally. 

So Ted was quieted and the game of “Mr. 
Smith Within” was again attempted. But some- 
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how every one’s mind seemed to be working in 
another direction. They wanted to talk of fairy 
stories, of Cinderella particularly. 

“Isn't it silly, that we big girls should care 
about fairy stories?” Isabel Carter remarked 
aloud. She was in the sixth grade and had a 
lot of sense, according to popular opinion. 

“Fairy stories are fashionable,” spoke up 
Molly Sheehan. ‘My teach says so,” she qual- 
ified proudly, ‘‘says even the teachers read fairy 
stories——”’ 

“But they have to,” interrupted practical 
Martha Westlake. 

“No, they don’t either,” contradicted Molly. 
“IT mean they like to read them. You should 
see the fairy books my teacher has.” 

“Miss Harden? That young lady?” exclaimed 
Margery, who loved Molly Sheehan’s teacher. 
She had often told Margery stories while doing 
her practice work. 

But while the party was progressing indiffer- 
ently at Jeanette’s, a remarkable drama was actu- 
ally being enacted down in the little summer-house 
bower, where Connie Loring waited for the ap- 
pearance of her fairy godmother. 

Mickey and Prowler were waiting also, keep- 
ing close watch over the girl who was deter- 
mined to play out the game, faithfully. 


CHAPTER V 
A REAL FAIRY GODMOTHER 


“ARE you there, Mickey?” 

“You bet, and Prowler, too.” 

“Isn’t this too silly? But it’s nice and cool in 
here.” 

“Out here too,” chimed in accommodating 
Mickey. 

“Can you hear me?” 

“Sure, shoot.”” Mickey was privileged to use 
slang, so he thought, at least. 

‘Well, I'm just glad to sit here. This is a 
lovely seat, and it’s sweet with honeysuckle. I’m 
going to stay until—it’s real dark,” announced 
the modern Cinderella. Connie was really enjoy- 
ing herself, and seated on the rustic bench in the 
summer house of an estate that wound over the 
hill, she was not in the least suffering any of the 
fairy story hardships which her namesake was 
said to be heir to. 

“You just stay,” called back Mickey. He 


wasn't so badly off either, for the deep grass was 
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sweet with clover blooms and he had Prowler 
alongside of him. And Prowler was not often 
allowed to go out with Mickey, for his master 
was a young business man and dogs were dis- 
liked by a lot of people. 

‘Do you suppose they’re dancing at the ball?” 
chuckled Cinderella after a brief pause. 

“Maybe. An’ eatin’ stale crackers. Jeanette 
never has any good refreshments like you have,” 
declared the gallant prince. 

“Just because you like our cake, Michael. 
Say, peek in here and see how dark it is. But 
don’t let Prowler in. He’d hunt snakes—and stir 
them up,” Connie imagined, picking up her tat- 
tered skirt, apprehensively. 

“Dark? Out here too. But you just wait 
awhile. I mustn’t go too near. You wait . 

“What for, Mickey? Think I’m silly enough 
to believe in your fairy godmother ?” 

“Guess you will when you see her,’’ insisted 
the boy in the grass, just far enough from the 
summer house not to be too near it. 

“When I see her I will,” called back Connie 
defiantly. “But not until then.” 

“That'll be time enough,” agreed Mickey la- 
conically. “Here, Prowler,” he ordered, ‘‘you lie 
right down. Let the grass-hoppers alone.” 
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Some minutes passed before either Connie or 
her watching prince spoke again. It was quite 
dark now, and Cinderella was secretly planning 
to race up to Jeanette’s in “‘five minutes more,” 
and so get there in time for refreshments, stale 
crackers or anything else. 

The picture might easily have lured any god- 
mother, fairy or otherwise. Connie, ensconced 
in her darkened bower, the leaves moving in 
weird shadows all about her, and she on the rustic 
seat, in tatters, dejected and forlorn. But smil- 
ing! Always smiling. And there was Mickey, 
her prince, sprawled out in the grass with Prowl- 
er’s nose resting confidently on his knee. Mickey 
had washed up and dressed up some, that is he 
wore shoes and stockings in addition to his Sunday 
suit, and his unruly hair was soaped down cruelly. 
Prince or pauper, Mickey was loyalty itself. 
And mysterious! 

He had been warning Connie not to joke too 
loud about fairies and not to laugh at them— 
they might hear her and be insulted, he sug- 
gested. 

“You're superstitious!” declared Connie. 
“Fairies! The idea!” 

“Superstitious nothing!’ retorted Michael. 
“You better watch out.” 
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Silence for a long time. Then Connie felt 
shivery. 

“Mickey?” she called evenly. 

No answer. 

Then louder. ‘‘Mick-ey!” 

Still there came no reply. This was strange. 
Could he have gone away? 

Once more she called for the boy, who had 
seemed so near—up to this moment, but even 
then there was no answer. 

Startied at being there alone, Connie gathered 
up her trailing garments and rushed to the sum- 
mer house door. 

“Oh!” she screamed, falling back suddenly. 
“What's that?” 

“Your fairy godmother,” came the reply, in 
a soft musical voice, as there appeared in the 
vine-framed opening a vision exactly like the pic- 
ture in the colored fairy book! 

At a glance Connie saw the tall pointed hat, 
the red cloak and even the bright red slippers. 
She looked quickly and saw also that the vision 
wore a golden mask over the upper part of her 
face. 

‘““Who—are—you?” again demanded Connie, 
frightened into a state of panic at the sudden 
appearance of this strange creature. 
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‘Dear child,” spoke the fairy, “I am just who 
I said I was—your fairy godmother at your serv« 
ice,” and she waved over Connie’s head a small 
golden wand, thrilling the girl into actual breath- 
lessness. 

“But I—I’m only playing, you know,” stam- 
mered Connie, ‘and I really don’t believe in 
fairies,” she declared, as if defending herself 
against further surprises. 

‘Why not, my dear?” How sweet the voice 
was! Not a bit like that of any one Connie 
knew in Vinelea. 

“Why, fairies,’ Connie attempted to protest, 
“‘aren’t real, of course. We girls merely made 
this up, and I was just going bac zm 

‘“‘Aren’t you glad to see me? I am real, you 
see. Just touch my hand to make sure,” ordered 
the strange creature. 

Timidly Connie put out her own hand, and 
with a trembling she could not control laid it on 
that extended toward her. 

“Yes,” she faltered. “I know you’re real, but 
not a fairy,” she insisted, with all the voice she 
could command. 

“But I am a fairy,” repeated the stranger. “f 
am here to grant any of your three wishes. You 
may make three oe 
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“T only havé one wish, ever,” Connie was con- 
strained to admit. “I always make the same 
One.” 

“Name it,” said the lady, majestically, her 
wand raised above Connie’s shaking head. 

“I wish—to—be—an—artist!” Each word 
was spoken so slowly, so solemnly, that Connie 
hardly recognized her own voice. 

“An—artist!’? The musical tones rang out 
with an echo of surprise and pleasure. ‘What a 
glorious wish! And one that shall be granted. 
Tell your gallant Prince Michael to bring you 
to my palace in three days more, and there I shall 
unfold the secrets of art to you,” declared the 
vision, sweetly. 

“Oh,” breathed Connie, “please! I don’t want 
to joke—about being an artist. I must be one, 
I have always—said that,’ she murmured, still 
trembling and uncertain. 

“Joke, my child! Indeed, no. That I shall 
not, for the craft is one to my own best liking. 
You shall be an artist and I shall direct you 
along the tangled path of beauty. Be not afraid, 
I am real, and I am also your fairy godmother. 
Go now to your ball and dance with your prince 
but tell no one of—your trip to my palace,” 
spoke the strange one. 
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“But may I tell them—lI saw you?” whispered 
Connie. She was still too startled to speak out 
freely. 

“That you may, my child,” replied the fairy. 
“But of our plans you must not speak. To be- 
come an artist is a life’s work,’’ and Connie 
thought that now she spoke as if she knew every- 
thing about being an artist. There was no pre- 
tense in her voice and it sounded so—convincing. 
“But,” continued the fairy, “there are many joys 
and pleasures to be found along the long, long 
road. It must be lighted with the sunshine of 
love for your work, made sweet by the fragrance 
of sacrifice to its principles, and become as velvet 
beneath your fondling touch.” 

“Oh!” breathed Connie, fascinated by the ora- 
cle’s pronouncement, “I want so much to be a 
real artist. If I only could 

“You shall! declared the fairy. She was 
towering above the little Cinderella, and seemed 
so strangely unlike an earth creature that her 
weird spell held Connie in throes of fascination. 

“But now,” the vision continued, “I must away. 
Trust to your prince, he is an honest lad and 
does naught but for your good. Little Cinderella 
shall have her wish, if she keeps the secret and 
—does her part. Adieu, dear child,’ she mur- 
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mured, almost like a gentle breeze, and, like a 
gentle breeze still, she floated out of the bower, 
the faint perfume of some indefinable fragrance 
wafting along with her. 

She was gone! 

Connie gasped and rubbed her eyes to make 
sure that the light which had shone from her 
wand had gone also. 

“Oh! Have I been dreaming? Where’s— 
Michael!” 

The girl who had played at the fairy game 
stood there alone in the darkness now, her ears 
still tingling with the music of that beautiful 
voice, her eyes blinking from the sparkling light 
that radiated from the bespangled wand, and 
her senses suffused with the fragrance, the beauty, 
the wonder of it all! 

“What could it have been?” gasped Connie. 
‘“‘Who was it?’’ she continued to question. Then 
looking about her, fearfully, she realized it was 
night and she was there alone. She must get 
her courage back and find Michael. 

“Michael!” she called bravely, and scarcely 
was the word uttered than he and Prowler 
both bounded in at the door. 

“TI had to go, ’count of Prowler. He wouldn't 
hold back. Ue 
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“Did you see her?” 

““*Course; now do you believe me?” 

““Mickey—what, who was it?” 

“Didn’t you see? Your fairy godmother of 
course,’ declared the boy frankly. ‘“Let’s go. 
It’s late. Wasn't she swell # 

“Mickey, you’ve got to tell me,” and Connie 
pinched his arm, although she didn’t mean to. 

“Tell you—what ?” 

““Who—that—fairy—was!” 

“Connie Loring! You're crazy. Didn’t you 
see? Want me to make her vanish? Don’t you 
want to be—an artist?” 

“You heard what she said?” 

“Some of it. But don’t you worry,” reassured 
the boy. ‘We'll fool them all. Let them eat 
their old stale crackers. Just listen to that jazz!” 
he sneered as they both ducked under the lilac 
bush where strains from Jeanette’s phonograph 
dared to penetrate. ‘(Maybe we haven’t had a 
good time %, 

‘‘When I’m able,”’ murmured Connie, assuming 
now the air of a fainting Cinderella, “I’m going 
to tell them—some of it. She said I might ar 

“All right,” interrupted the boy, snapping 
Prowler’s improvised leash free and allowing the 
faithful dog to bound away through the fields, 
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“just follow directions and you'll be all right. 
Going up to Jeanette’s now?” 

“I can’t. I feel—so—so queer. I’ve got to go 
home. Mickey—you’re sure she was there really! 
I wasn’t hypnotized, or anything?” 

Michael’s laugh must have been music to fairy 
ears—if there were any still about. ‘Real!’ he 
repeated. “You just wait! I’m going to bring 
you to her palace. Didn’t you hear?” 

“When?” demanded Connie. They were now 
at her own side porch, but Mrs. Loring did not 
appear to be in the sitting room. 

“T can’t tell yet,” replied Michael. ‘You’ve 
got to have patience. Going in?” 

“T—don’t know. I guess I'll go up to Jean- 
ette’s after all. I promised to go—you know.” 

“Sure, to the ball. You've got to go. Come 
along. Ill watch and see the fun. Won't they 
just howl!” 

“Mickey, this is nothing to joke about, so 
please don’t you—tell them anything. The fairy 
godmother forbade me to speak of—the visit 
to her palace, wherever that may be, so I’ve got 
to be very careful what J say. You have been 
my gallant prince, Michael,’ Connie said seri- 
ously. “I always knew you could be—princely, 
with your name, if you just wanted to.” 
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‘And you’re—you’re a wonderful Cinderella, 
Connie,” declared the boy, his voice vibrant with 
admiration. ‘You'll have the wicked old maids 
beat to a standstill,’ he fumbled, unable to ex- 
press himself in any other than boy’s language. 
“Maybe theyll want to play your part next time, 
but it wouldn’t do them any good,” he declared 
emphatically. ‘Here’s your strings, you dropped 
them,” he reminded the girl, whose tatters were 
shedding along the friendly bushes that touched 
her as she passed them by. 

“But you do know, don’t you, Mickey?” she 
asked once more, at Jeanette’s side gate. 

“That she’s a fairy godmother? Sure,” de- 
clared the happy boy, confidently. ‘“‘There’s Mar- 
gery; I'll duck,” and he slipped away in the 
shadows. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXCITEMENT PREVAILS 


ALL the racket and confusion fell into a sudden 
hush as Connie stumbled in. 

““She—came!” she gasped, exhausted now be- 
yond any pretense. 

“Connie! What’s the matter?” cried Jeanette, 
pushing her company aside to make room. 
““Whatever—-happened ?” 

““Who—came?”’ demanded Molly Sheehan. 

“Let her breathe. Can’t you see she’s faint- 
ing?” ordered Tom Duncan, manfully. 

“Oh, I’m all right, now,” faltered Connie, and 
if she had wished to make a dramatic impres- 
sion there was no doubt of her flattering success. 
“T just felt sort of—swimming.” She sighed 
again, dropping into the morris chair just made 
ready for her. 

“You look it,” admitted Margery, as ever 
eager for the thrill. ‘Please do tell us about it, 
Connie,” she pleaded, nudging closer. 

“Give her a chance,’ again Tom ordered. 
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“Something’s happened. She isn’t pretending 
now.” 

“You bet she isn’t,’ chimed in Dick Lawrence. 
“She’s seen a ghost, if it wasn’t a fairy god- 
mother.” 

“It was,” pronounced Connie, tragically. 

“What?” 

“Who eae 

‘““‘Where ?” 

The questions were deafening. But the ques- 
tioners were in earnest, and no one could doubt 
Connie’s sincerity. She had seen something! 
They all agreed to that. 

Finally Jeanette, still garbed as the haughty 
stepsister, managed to restore something like 
order. 

“If you will just allow her to speak and not 
crowd around so,” she insisted, ‘perhaps she'll 
get her breath. Tom, please open the end win- 
dow. And for land sakes, Ted Manly, shut that 
phonograph off—all the way. It will spoil that 
record. zi 

A few more similar orders from Jeanette, and 
Connie felt obliged to tell them something. She 
made her story more startling by telling it in 
snatches. ‘There were no long sentences, just 
gasps, sighs and a few well-chosen words. 


SHE WAVED OVER CON NIE'S HEAD 


Connie Loring. 
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“I almost died,” she finally insisted. ‘Just 
imagine !”’ 

“But who was she?” every one wanted to know. 

“She was alive, for I touched her hand,” con- 
tinued Connie, while Margery shivered, delight- 
edly. “She made me—touch it,” Connie ad- 
mitted next, still quite breathless. 

““She—did!” Margery ejaculated, while the 
others looked daggers at the one who dared thus 
interrupt. 

“Yes. It was smooth as velvet.” 

“What?” asked Ted Manly. 

“Her hand, of course,” snapped Molly Shee- 
han. “Did you think it was her—foot?” 

Every one laughed at that, in spite of the seri- 
ousness of the moment. They must have quickly 
imagined Cinderella touching the fairy god- 
mother’s foot! 

“Say,” called out a familiar voice from a win- 
dow above the morris chair, “‘what’s the matter 
with refreshments? Cinderella just came to the 
ball, you know.” 

“Mickey Collins!’ exclaimed a group in chorus. 

“Where have you been?” demanded Molly 
Sheehan. 

“Where there wasn’t any eats,” replied the 
boy, his grinning, good-natured face now framed 
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behind the window screen. ‘Better feed up Cin- 
derella. She’s been fasting too, you know.” 

“Come on in, Mickey,” Tom invited politely, 
“and after we feed you maybe you can finish the 
story. Did you see—the ghost?” 

“Ghost nothing,” retorted Mickey, now within 
the room. “It was the real thing, the best thing 
there is in fairy godmothers,” he finished with a 
flourish of his necktie end. 

A spell of genuine silence possessed them all 
now. Mickey actually bore out Connie's state- 
ments. 

And they had both seen a fairy godmother! 

Dick Lawrence was the first to speak. He 
had a proposal to offer. 

“If she’s been down in the summer house she 
must be around there somewhere now,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Come ahead, fellers, let’s hunt.” 

‘Sure, come on,” agreed Ted Manly, loudly. 

“What kind of weapons?” asked George 
Tucker. 

“Think you’re all being funny, don’t you?” 
snapped Mickey. “Well, go ahead, hunt all you 
like but you won’t find her.” 

“How do you happen to know so much, Mike ?” 
spoke up Tom Duncan. “Is this fairy lady a 
friend of yours?” 
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“Well, that’s all right,’ Mickey still argued. 
“I suppose you don’t believe there is such a thing. 
You just wait and see.” This was Micky’s stock 
phrase and it always seemed to carry mysterious 
meanings. 

“Let’s go out and scout, anyway,” decided 
Dick. “Can’t tell but we’d run into Jack-and-the 
Bean-Stalk.” 

“Or Old King Cole, the jolly old soul,” added 
George. “I think Id like him better than 
Jack.” 

“Think you’re funny,” again sneered Mickey. 

“Why not? What are you so solemn about?” 
Tom Duncan wanted to know. Tom was plainly 
suspicious. 

“Tom, can’t you understand?” drawled Ted 
Manly. ‘‘Mickey’s Cinderella’s prince and he’s 
got to be solemn. Just look at her, poor Cindy! 
She’s all in 

But the girls were not joking. Connie, usually 
the life of any party, had scarcely smiled since 
she came in. She was truly frightened. If the 
creature who had appeared in the bower had been 
human, who could she be? Connie kept wonder- 
ing. Certainly she must have been human, but 
who in all Vinelea could act like that? 

Pressing more lemonade and cake upon her 
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(the girls were all eager to serve the heroic Cin- 
derella now), every one seemed to feel that her 
especial question would surely untangle the mys- 
tery—if only Connie could answer those ques- 
tions. But she could not. 

“And did you wish—make three wishes?” 
pressed the implacable Margery. 

“Certainly I wished,” replied Connie, before 
she had time to prepare herself against that time 
of query. 

“What did you wish?” again demanded Mar- 
gery. 

“Now, Margery, you must not ask me any 
more questions,’ Connie warned, haughtily. “I 
gave my promise to the fairy godmother and I 
don’t intend to break it.” 

‘“‘Then—you—believe it all!’ gasped Jeanette. 

“Certainly I do,” admitted Connie. “How 
could I doubt it?” 

“Connie Loring!” Jeanette’s voice implied 
her utter inability to cope with such a situation. 
‘Then, it isn’t—our—game ?” 

“It’s our game played truly,” replied Connie. 
“I give you my word, girls, I am not deceiving 
you.” She spoke firmly. “I have no more idea 
who or what that was than you have.” 

“Isn’t it simply wonderful!” exclaimed Geral- 
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dine Tucker. “Do you think we ought to report 
it somewhere ?” 

“Report what?’ demanded Connie. 

“Well, she might be an escaped lunatic,” sur- 
mised the sensational Geraldine. 

“Escaped lunatic!’ exclaimed Connie. ‘I 
never thought of that,” and she seemed fright- 
ened anew at the very idea. 

“Did she act like one?’ pursued Geraldine 
eagerly. 

“T never saw one—act,” flashed Connie, more 
like herself. ‘But how silly! Of course she 
wasn’t anything like that. You should have seen 
how graceful she was.’’ (Again she was called 
upon to describe minutely the fascinating person- 
ality of her curious visitor). ‘‘And her voice, 
oh, her voice was simply heavenly,” finished Con- 
nie, ecstatically. 

“Then she must have been a real fairy god- 
mother,” declared Margery. ‘‘Why couldn’t she 
be?” 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to take your tatters off, 
Connie?” invited Jeanette. Connie never had be- 
fore received such marked attention from every 
one. 

“No, I don’t think so,” murmured Connie. 
“I’m going home soon; I feel sort of—dqueer. 
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It was such an experience,” and she threw her 
head back against the inadequate cushion. 

“We'll all walk down with you, if you’re 
afraid,” proffered Sally, hopefully. 

‘‘And maybe she'll come again,” ventured prac- 
tical Martha. 

“Oh, no. I’m sure she wouldn’t,” replied Con- 
nie, ‘and I’m not a bit afraid. I wasn’t afraid 
while I was talking to her, either.” 

Murmurs of admiration and surprise followed 
that statement. Indeed, Connie Loring was the 
heroine of the hour. 

The boys were back again, their hunt unsuc- 
cessful except in the added excitement of their 
voices and manner. They all seemed to be talking 
at once, and Mickey was the obvious target of 
their verbal attack. 

“If you saw her why didn’t you grab her or 
something ?”’ Ted wanted to know. 

“Why? What did I want to grab her for?” 
retorted the tantalizing boy. 

“Suppose she’s a crazy woman” (Ted seemed 
to share Geraldine’s opinion), “and you let her 
get away like that?” 

“Crazy! Then we’re all something else,” 
Mickey answered, not sure just how to reverse the 
qualification. ‘For she was certainly—swell!” 
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“Let’s have some more music,” proposed Dick 
Lawrence, looking hopefully at the empty lem- 
onade pitcher. ‘As a ball, I think this here is 
an awful—flop.” 

“Don’t you like it?” snapped Margery. 

“Who asked you?” flung back Ted, disdain- 
fully. Margery was one of the little girls who 
was always making herself heard. 

“Well, you know,” spoke up Molly Sheehan 
above the grind of the phonograph, “‘to play it 
all out Cinderella ought to run home ee 

*“‘And lose her slipper,” Sally added. 

“And her prince would have to fetch her a 
gold slipper ”” said Nina Black. 

“Gold? It was glass,’ declared Jeanette, 
which started such an argument that the only 
way to settle it seemed to be by referring to the 
old, old fairy story. 

So they found the book and Jeanette read it 
all aloud to her enthralled audience, while Cin- 
derella and her prince slipped out the back way 
and escaped—exactly as they should have done 
according to the story. 

“Won't you tell me, Mickey?” begged Connie, 
upon arriving at her own gate. 

“Now, Connie,” he deplored, ‘I’m to take you 
to her palace. Isn’t that enough?” 
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“But I can’t wait to know,” wailed the erst- 
while Cinderella. She seemed more impatient 
than ever. 

“Sorry,” said the freckled prince, nonchalantly, 
“but guess you'll have to. [ll tell you just as 
quickly as I can,” he hurried to add, however, 
“but I’ve got to find out myself first, haven’t 1?” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE RUSTIC POSE 


CONNIE was glad that her mother did not hap- 
pen to be around when she got back home. She 
had told her story so often she just couldn’t feel 
like going over it again that night. 

Besides, she was still pondering upon the mys- 
tery, and she couldn’t get over Mickey’s attitude. 

‘‘Just imagine,” she reflected as usual, “his hav- 
ing such a secret. I couldn’t expect him to break 
his word—lI wouldn’t ask him to do that,’ she 
pondered as she undressed, laid aside the Cinder 
ella attire and prepared to go to bed—welcome 
bed. ‘‘And he seemed to know that she was 
coming.” 

This fact was most surprising to the girl, for 
Michael Collins was just a boy among boys. He 
attended strictly to his own affairs, went on his 
paper route mornings and evenings, caddied at 
the golf links, and if he had any especial weakness 
it might have been his devotion to Connie. 

As a gentle breeze wafted in her window the 
familiar honeysuckle scent, Connie recalled again 
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very vividly all that the fairy godmother had 
said, particularly the promise she made. 

‘T know she meant she would help me to be- 
come an artist,’’ she told herself, “but are there 
any artists around here?” 

Like many pretty country places, especially 
those embedded in the lovely Orange Mountains, 
Vinelea had among its transient inhabitants stu- 
dents and followers of art. They came and went, 
taking refuge in the fine big houses or in the 
snug, complete home-studios. So that Connie 
couldn’t be sure about the artists in her imme- 
diate vicinity. 

“But if she was one she surely must also be 
an actress,” was the girl’s final decision, “for no 
one else could have dressed up like that and acted 
so perfectly.” 

- The more she pondered the more fascinating 
the possibilities became. 

“And I’ve got to keep it a secret,” she told 
herself, ‘“‘at least part of it.” 

Suppose the fairy godmother lived in some hid- 
den place in the mountains! Suppose Mickey 
should conduct Connie to her cave? 

And how the girls wondered! Hadn’t her Cin- 
derella game been a real success? 

She needed warm water to remove that gray, 
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pasty stuff from her face, but she wouldn’t go 
to the kitchen for it, so she tried cold cream 
and a good soapy lather, which seemed to answer 
fairly well. 

Even looking at her own features in her own 
mirror, pictured that fairy to her now. The big 
red hat and cape, the sparkling wand—there must 
have been a real light in the end of that wand— 
and the big old-fashioned skirt! That entire cos- 
tume was a perfect copy of the story book picture. 

At last she dozed and finally slept, for the 
evening had been strenuous even for a girl with 
Connie’s endurance. Her dreams that night were 
a curious mixture of paints and famous pictures, 
summer houses and a wonderful prince! 

For some days thereafter the girls and boys 
of Vinelea talked of nothing else. It had be- 
come almost a fairy godmother town, with Connie 
as the star attraction. 

But Mickey had not yet taken her to the palace. 
His grin was just as frank and funny, and his 
eyes just as merrily blue as ever, but he could not 
be persuaded, even by Connie, to divulge the 
secret which he was now generally known to pos- 
sess. 

“Pretty soon,” he would reply to Connie’s con- 
tinuous appeal. ‘“You—just—wait!” 
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Then Geraldine Tucker was giving a motor 
party one afternoon, and had as her guests Jean- 
ette, Connie, Sally and Molly. 

‘No boys,” she explained, “because mother is 
going along to chaperon us and she’s always 
afraid of boys’ pranks.” 

The Tuckers’ big touring car was indeed a ma- 
chine worth riding in, and this afternoon the girls 
each felt that an automobile tour over the moun- 
tains was the most of all recreations to be desired. 
Thompson, the chauffeur, drove the car, so that 
every one, including Mrs. Tucker, enjoyed the 
ride without being troubled the least by its care 
or direction. 

The day was soft and comfortable as a lovely 
woolly blanket, and the beauty of the great out- 
doors lay over the hills like a gorgeous spread 
embroidered with daintiest flowers, on a green 
velvet, grassy background. 

They had decided to take the back road and 
have lunch in one of the many wild orchards, as 
that plan would permit of a wading party in the 
pretty stream that stole over the hills, and it 
would also afford the girls time and opportunity 
for a romp through the woods surrounding. 

The desirable spot was reached just before 
noon, and while Jeanette wanted to make camp 
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fire and have a regular Girl Scout picnic, the 
others decided against the plan, and, instead, 
opened the lunch boxes under a great old snarly 
oak tree, quite free apparently from bugs and 
crawly things that might have spoiled eating in 
the open. 

The lunch box picnic is always perfect, it 
seems, and this was no exception to that rule. 
Mrs. Tucker had her fancy work along, and while 
the girls explored after lunch, she sat on one of 
the car robes and enjoyed her picnic in a woman’s 
way. 

“Don’t go out of my sight,’ she warned her 
charges. ‘There are enough things around here 
to see. Just look at that pretty clump of ever- 
green trees! How unusual to find them intruding 
in a grove like this!” 

“We'll all stick together, Mother, and call back 
as we wander,” the joyous Geraldine assured her. 
“Thompson is right over there talking to a farm 
hand, and we’re as safe as if we had a guard of 
state troopers.” 

“Very well, dear,” her mother smilingly agreed, 
“but still I'll feel better if I can hear you.” 

“T should think,” remarked Connie slyly, “you 
would feel better if you couldn’t hear us. We 
make such a dreadful lot of noise.” 
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But they had no time for smart sayings, for 
already Sally Martin was shouting about some 
wonderful discovery, which eventually turned out 
to be nothing more than a rotted tree stump cov- 
ered with moss—Sally was like that about her 
discoveries. The next alarm came from Jean- 
ette, who declared she had found a rabbit’s nest 
and it wasn’t anything but a crow’s nest that had 
fallen from an old dead hickory nut tree. But it 
was a rare find at any rate. 

Adventure they were sure to come upon, how- 
ever, and as usual they were bound to meet it in 
the most unexpected way. 

Jeanette had her camera along. She never 
went far from home without it, and Connie was, 
as ever, armed with an old exercise book to prac- 
tice drawing in. Her greatest pleasure she found 
im that habit, and all the home books and un- 
important papers bore evidence of its scope. 

“Oh, just see that adorable fence rail!” shouted 
Jeanette, as if an old fence rail could be anything 
venerable. ‘‘We’ve got to have a picture of that. 
Who'll sit on it?” 

‘Who won’t?” sang back Molly Sheehan, as 
she would have been expected to do. And at the 
challenge she led the race for the fence rail. 

“No, we must have just one girl sitting right 
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in the middle between the two big trees,’”” Connie 
directed authoritatively. ‘You see, there is a 
long clear place where we can get the light, then 
the big trees make sort of a frame.” 

“And you'll make a painting of it, I suppose,” 
said Geraldine, pleasantly. 

“No, but Pll take a few lines and when I get 
home [ll try to fill it out,’ explained Connie, 
modestly. 

“Oh, is that the way you do it?” Geraldine re- 
plied. ‘‘I suppose when you get your fairy god- 
mother lessons we won’t see any more of little 
Connie Loring,”’ she added merrily. 

“Come on,” ordered Jeanette. “That sun is 
just right for me. Who’s going to ride on the 
rail?” 

“‘Connie,”’ suggested both Geraldine and Molly; 
“she always takes the best picture.” 

“Oh, no. Let some one else,” objected Con- 
nie. “I want to sketch it.” 

“Molly then,” said Jeanette, ‘‘and please hurry 
up. That sun slant is perfect.” 

With considerable fussing, fixing and altering, 
the model was finally posed on the old fence rail, 
and a very striking figure she made indeed. She 
was wearing an unbleached muslin dress that was 
stamped to be embroidered but wasn't. She had 
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on a big, soft straw hat that might have been 
trimmed but wasn’t, so ferns were pinned on it 
for the picture, and, to make the setting perfectly 
rustic, Connie had dragged off one shoe and stock- 
ing while Geraldine did the same thing to the 
other, as Molly was not allowed to change her 
pose, shoes and stockings on or off. 

“Sw-ell—!”’ announced Geraldine. ‘Oh, Con- 
nie, if only you could paint that!” 

“Some day I'll be able to,” declared Connie 
hopefully. ‘But stand over this way, Gerry. 
Jeanette is all ready ay 

‘‘Don’t—move!”” warned the photographer, 
for the model was wiggling her toes. 

“Look—yjust a little—this way,” ordered Con- 
nie, for again Molly threatened to spoil the pose 
by gazing heavenward. 

“Now—all—ready!” 

Jeanette’s finger was on the camera spring, just 
ready to touch it when Connie cried out: 

‘“‘Look—coming out under—the tree!”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!” grumbled Jeanette. ‘Whoever 
is that?” 

They all stared. Even Molly slipped down 
from the fence and hurried toward her compan- 
ions, as if a snake had suddenly thrust up its 
slimy head. 
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A woman, a queerly dressed woman, had just 
glided out from under that old tree, and was 
coming up to the fence rail like some insidious, 
hateful thing. She was a gypsy, surely, for her 
dress proclaimed her as such, but what startled 
Connie was not that alone. This creature looked 
somehow like the fairy godmother. She was 
about as tall and as thin, and so oddly dressed! 

A perfect spasm of disappointment gripped 
Connie. If this were her bower visitor how vain 
and foolish had been all her hopes? 

“Let’s run back to mother,” suggested Geral- 
dine in alarm. The woman was staring at them. 

“T’ve snapped her picture,’ whispered Jeanette. 
“T thought I was taking Molly.” 

““What’s the matter, Connie?” asked Molly, 
who was now in line with the others. ‘She isn’t 
any ghost. Just an old gypsy: gs 

“T know, but somehow I did get a little scared, 
she came so suddenly,” evaded Connie. ‘Let's 
wait a minute. It would iook queer for us to 
run 2 

But that was not why Connie wanted to wait. 
She wanted to hear that creature’s voice. That 
she knew she could not mistake, for the fairy 
godmother’s voice had been like music. 

“Young lady!” came the call in answer to 
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Connie’s unspoken question. ‘Get ye-ar fortune 
tol’!’’ and the voice was sharp, raspy, nasal and 
horrid! 

A surge of relief enwrapped Connie. That was 
not the fairy godmother! And her hopes were 
not thus to be rudely broken. Her heart pounded 
joyously. 

“TLet’s go back,” she now herself suggested. 
“T don’t like gypsies, and she looks—firce.” 

“But our pretty picture,’’ wailed Jeanette. “I 
never saw anything so rusticly lovely as Molly 
looked on that rail.” 

“Oh, my boots!” yelled Molly. ‘The old lady 
is hooking them! Quick, Connie, gather the 
sorkies whilst I glean the shoosies,”’ she prattled, 
and together the two girls raced back to the 
fence rail, recovered the shoes and stockings, but 
didn’t bother answering the woman who offered 
to tell them wonderful fortunes. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A PRINCE THERE WAS 


THE day had been a complete success, even to 
the stone wall picture which was taken after the 
rail fence pose had been so rudely frustrated. 

Molly kad sat upon the stone wall and allowed 
her bare feet to dangle, although the girls 
warned her that snakes were apt to poke their 
heads out to see what was going on. When 
Jeanette had finished that rustic photograph 
there was a whole series of others snapped, in- 
cluding one with all of them together, for which 
the chauffeur snapped the spring, one of each of 
them separately for their immediate families, and 
various other assortments, pretty, if they only 
would develop as they had been posed. 

But the sudden appearance of that gypsy 
woman had very much-disturbed Connie, and she 
couldn’t quite forget the queer feelings that ac- 
companied the little shock. On their way home 
the girls still noticed her abstraction. 

“T know,” declared out-spoken Molly, “you 
thought it was the fairy godmother, Connie.” 
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“But she wasn’t,” replied Connie, unsmiling. 

“How do you know?” asked Geraldine, 
sharply. 

“Oh, I’m sure. I knew her voice, especially. 
I have never heard a voice like—like that in the 
summer house.” 

They were silent for a few moments, each evi- 
dently considering the import of Connie’s declara- 
tion. The beautiful country roads were unwind- 
ing like ribbons, as their car dashed along, and 
the automobile party was now winding its way 
back to Vinelea. 

“I'd have a fit,” said Jeanette suddenly, “if 
I really believed there had been a lady in the 
summer house and I couldn’t find out who she 
Was.” 

“But I’m going to find out,” calmly replied 
Connie, tearing up a yellow daisy as she spoke. 

“When? You believe everything Mickey Col- 
lins tells you,” retorted Geraldine. “I don’t see 
how you bother with such a freckle-face.”’ 

Connie’s head sprang up defensively at that. 
‘Michael is loyal; he never fails me and he always 
helps me,” she declared, not realizing how dra- 
matically she said it. ‘“‘I’d believe Michael if he 
told me—the world was coming to an end.” 

“Hurray!” cried Molly, waving the untrimmed 
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hat. ‘‘Goody for you, Connie!” and she poked 
her reckless hand into Mrs. Tucker’s ear, for 
Mrs. Tucker was sitting with the driver and 
Molly was on a little seat back of her. “But you 
see, Con, Jeanette wants to know the lady too,” 
she continued. “Why shouldn’t we all have a 
whack at wishing ?” 

“Now, girls,’”’ replied Connie, in continued seri- 
ousness, “I’ve told you all I can. You know I’m 
not fooling, and I wouldn’t fool about my paint- 
ing. I’m just as anxious as any one could be to 
find out about it all, but I’ve got to wait. Maybe 
T'll know soon.” 

-Letis) hope so, replied’ Jeanette) 4 How 
could we ever imagine that foolish little game of 
fairy stuff would run into anything like this? But 
we won’t tease you any more about it, Connie 
love,” she added affectionately, for Connie and 
Jeanette were always chums. ‘‘We'll just wait 
and see—your mystery picture. Of course you'll 
paint one, first thing.” 

“Don’t let’s talk any more about it now,” 
pleaded Connie. “I’m tired of it. But the gypsy 
woman did startle me. I should have been so 
dreadfully disappointed if she had turned out to 
be—the other one,”’ she faltered. “But her voice 
settled it.” 
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So they finished their auto-trip without further 
reference to the mystery, but for Connie the real 
excitement had scarcely begun. For Mickey was 
waiting for her when she jumped out of the car, 
and he made sly signs to her, which she instantly 
guessed meant something important. 

“What is it, what, Mickey?” she whispered. 
He had his paper strap over his shoulder and a 
few undelivered papers were slipping from the 
heavy leather belt. 

“To-morrow,” he said, tersely. “We're goin’ 
to-morrow.” 

“Mickey! Connie could hardly utter the 
words that crowded to be spoken. “Where—is 
—it? Where are we going?” 

“You wait.” If Michael Collins had not pos- 
sessed innumerable good qualities to excuse that 
tantalizing expression of his, Connie might have 
resented it just now. But she didn’t. She didn’t 
even remind him that she was waiting, and had 
been waiting patiently for a long time. 

“You be ready,” said the oracle next, “‘to- 
morrow. She said to come then.” 

‘Dear me, Michael,” sighed Connie, rather ex- 
asperated at his coolness. ‘‘You’ve got to come 
here and tell me about it. Think I’m going off 
on a wild goose chase ‘ 
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“°Tisn’t. It’s real. Ill take you, all right. 
You just be—ready.” 

“When? What time? What will I wear? 
Where are we going?” fired back Connie, like 
falling down steps. ‘‘Can’t you see there’s a lot 
of things a girl has got to know?” 

Mickey’s smile spread all over his face, from 
the roots of his forehead hair to the grimy little 
gutter under his short chin, and from one freckled 
ear to the other. He seemed to be just swim- 
ming in an ocean of smiles. 

“You wait 

“Mickey! Don’t say that again, please,” 
Connie burst out. ‘That’s all you say, just— 
wait. Now, if you don’t tell me where we are 
going and something more than ‘just—wait’—I 
simply won’t go at all,” announced Connie, not 
meaning a single word she said. 

But Mickey was impressed. Two of his most 
important papers slipped right out of his strap, 
and if Connie had not quickly stuck her foot out 
to save them they would have dropped into the 
puddle, just made by the evening hose watering 
in her front yard. 

“She’s terribly busy,” he began. 

“Who is?” interrupted Connie. 

“Mrs. Delamar, Madam by rights,” reluctantly 
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admitted the boy, his big blue eyes fairly devour- 
ing Connie’s face to see what she thought about 
his statement. 

“Mrs. Delamar!” Connie repeated. ‘And 
who on earth is she?” 

“She’s the fairy godmother!” 

It was out! Mickey fairly gasped in his excite- 
ment. And Connie gasped several times. 

“Oh, Mickey!’ she exclaimed, her eyes almost 
as wide as his own. “Is she really—it?” 

“Not it, her!’ corrected Mickey. ‘She’s won- 
derful. Wait ’till you see her as she really is,” 
he pointed out, proudly. 

“But how can she grant my wish?’ Connie 
wanted to know, grave doubts, instead of fond 
hopes, flooding over her with the final revela- 
tion. 

“Can she? She’s the swellest artist you ever 
saw. She’s a peach,” declared Mickey, ‘‘and she 
isn’t pretending.” 

‘Mickey, does she live in the big house over 
the hill?” asked Connie, breathlessly. 

“Yep,” he replied brightly. 

“Oh, she’s that woman that never lets any one 


in ” 


‘She lets me in.” 
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“But everybody says she’s sort of od 

“Isn’t either. That's just everybody. Madam 
Delamar is great. Didn’t you think so?” 

“I couldn’t tell, with her all dressed up. How 
did she come to do all that, Mickey?’ Connie 
was somewhat calmer now. 

“For me,” he answered simply. 

“How did you come to know her? There’s 
Mother, hurry, tell me,” she begged. “I’ve got 
to go in.” 

“T knew her ever since she came here,” the 
boy boasted. “I bring her papers and magazines 
and you know that big dog? The pretty collie? 
Well, he lets me in and no one else can pass him.” 

“Did you—had you told her about our Cin- 
derella play?’ Connie continued to inquire, al- 
though she moved nearer the house. 

“Yeah. And she thought it fine. She had 
everything to dress up in—used to be an actress, 
I guess,”’ he reasoned. ‘‘Wasn’t she—swell?” 

“Wonderful,” replied Connie. ‘Of course I 
knew she wasn’t a fairy, I’m not so silly as that, 
but she spoke as if she meant every word.” 

“And she did.”” Michael Collins was being an- 
other sort of prince now. He was standing up 
loyally for another friend. “She'll do every- 
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thing she says—always does. I know. I have to 
send telegrams an’ everything. She’s an awful 
important artist.” 

“And we'll go to see her to-morrow?” Con- 
nie couldn’t believe it. 

“Yep. We'll go right after dinner—lunch, you 
know.” 

‘We won’t tell any one, Mickey i 

“Bet we won't.” 

“It'll be our new secret. I’ve got to go in, 
What shall I wear?” 

“Your paintin’ clothes, that funny big apron; 
you can carry that, I s’pose.” 

“My smock? Oh, I wouldn’t take that the first 
day,’ demurred Connie. 

“Well, you know best,” conceded Michael im- 
portantly. “S’long. See you to-morrow ze 
and he was whistling before his mouth had a 
chance to close on the last word. 


CHAPTER Ix 
AN ARTIST IN HER DEN 


Ir was unbelievable that Madam Delamar, 
she whom all Vinelea regarded as too important 
a personage to even bow to, was actually going to 
talk to Connie about art! 

And in her home! Why, no one, not even Mrs. 
Hays who always called upon every one who ever 
came into the town, not even the indubitable Mrs. 
Hays had dared to call upon Madam Delamar. 

“Mickey’s just wonderful,” Connie was re- 
flecting when, after dinner that evening, she 
planned to make the exciting disclosure to her 
mother. ‘He has more friends than boys who 
are much prouder and who come from more 
prominent families.” 

Connie had actually emptied her closet, in her 
efforts to make sure of which dress would be most 
suitable for the early afternoon call. She liked 
her green—it was always so fresh looking, but 
then it had that organdie collar that rolled up 
no matter how well it was pressed down. Her 
blue gingham was ready and pretty, but then, for 
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afternoon, that might be a little plain. Her 
parrot blue sweater and gray flannel skirt, that 
would be best, because it made a sport suit and it 
looked stylish. Yes, Connie would wear that, 
so the other discarded garments were hung back 
on their hooks, not perhaps as smoothly as they 
should have been, but Connie was excited. 

And strange to say her proposed visit met with 
no opposition from her mother. 

“Madam Delamar? How lovely?’ Connie’s 
mother exclaimed. ‘Indeed she is a real fairy 
godmother.” 

“Do you know her, Mother?” was Connie’s 
surprised question. 

‘She attended the flower guild and brought 
the loveliest blooms for the hospitals,’ Mrs. 
Loring said. “But as for knowing her—she is 
so formal and so different from the other ladies, 
I guess no one felt as if she were really a neigh- 
bor. She’s quite an artist, I believe, dear, and 
this may be a wonderful chance for you.” 

“And she went to the flower guild?’ Connie 
repeated, incredulously. 

“Yes. Surprised every one by walking in with 
arms full of blooms,’”’ Mrs. Loring exclaimed. 
“She’s a very handsome woman. Folks say she 
has been an actress.”’ 
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‘But isn’t she sort of a—mystery?” Connie 
didn’t want all her fairy godmother illusion to 
vanish like that. 

“Vinelea makes a mystery out of any one who 
doesn’t parade her business all over,” answered 
Connie’s mother. “If people would keep as busy 
as some of us have to, they wouldn’t have time to 
concoct all these mystery stories. Michael is go- 
ing with you, isn’t he?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes. He goes there all the time. But he 
said I could bring another girl if I wanted to,” 
Connie mentioned, reluctantly. “But I don’t 
want to, Mother, for then I could not talk about 
pictures all the time. She would be sure to in- 
terrupt.” 

“Mrs. Delamar appears to be a real lady; she 
shows it in every move. You go along with 
Michael, Constance, and make your first call short 
enough to be polite, you know,” was her mother’s 
final advice. 

So it was settled, but Connie grew more and 
more excited as the night passed, the next day 
arrived, and hour by hour her visit to the house 
over the hill became more imminent. 

The girls came around in the morning on their 
way to the library, but she refused to accompany 
them. She couldn’t remember any book she 
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would like to have had, although Molly sug- 
gested several. 

“Too busy to read these days,” she told them, 
without hinting at her latest interest. 

‘Don’t you want to see the pictures?” asked 
Jeanette. “We're going to get them and Molly 
may devour them before we can get out here 
again.” 

“My bare feet are going in the beauty contest,” 
giggled Molly, ‘‘and maybe they'll win the prize.” 

“The stone wall can’t be beaten anyhow,” 
added Geraldine, ‘“‘and the poison ivy will look 
lovely and snakely, see if it doesn’t. But, Connie, 
you are surely up to something when you won't 
come along. You look positively feverish,” joked 
Geraldine. 

“If you don’t hurry I’ll look fittish,” declared 
Jeanette, “for I’m having a fit right now. Do 
you realize that I have to go into Newark this 
afternoon? To shop, if you must know, and I’m 
hoping for another hat, if that interests you. By- 
by, Connie love, see you to-morrcw,” promised 
Jeanette, leading the small procession out from 
Connie’s porch. 

Nothing now mattered but being nicely fixed up 
for the important call, and Connie had done so 
many unusual things—extra—she just wondered 
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if they had added to or possibly detracted from 
her appearance. 

But she was finally ready and when Mickey’s 
familiar whistle came on ahead of him, she rushed 
out without daring to take another look in the 
glass. 

“Glad?” asked the boy. Connie hoped he 
would say she looked nice. 

“Of course,’ she replied. “Mother has met 
Mrs. Delamar.” This seemed worthy of 
Mickey’s attention. 

“She has? Well, you'll meet her too, pretty 
soon,” said Mickey. ‘I’m fetching her some 
blackberries. She loves them.” 

“Oh, should I have brought anything ?”’ Connie 
asked, anxiously. 

“Naw. I just bring her berries. She’s got 
everything there is, you know. She’s awfully 
rich.” 

Passing the summer house—they were going 
over the hill—the girl and boy recalled their first 
meeting there with the mysterious fairy god- 
mother. Connie insisted she had never been 
fooled for a single minute, to which Mickey re- 
plied that she didn’t have to be, because there 
wasn’t anything to be fooled about. 

“Don’t be afraid of Shaggy,” Mickey said as 
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nearing the big house the dog appeared and 
barked a little uncertainly. “He’s just playing. 
Come on, Shag!’’ he called, and the great collie 
answered promptly and happily. 

“Tsn’t—he—lovely?” ventured Connie. “TI 
never saw such wonderful fur.” 

“Gets more washings than a baby,” replied 
Mickey. ‘‘We go to the side door. That’s where 
the studio is.” 

A Japanese servant jumped out of the big door 
as their step sounded on the gravel walk. In- 
stinctively Connie edged closer to her cham- 
pion. 

“Helloa—Mick-ell-lee,’” was what the Jap 
seemed to say in greeting. Connie thought he 
jooked at her questioningly. 

“Hello yourself, Chang,” said Mickey easily. 
“Is Madam around?” 

“Cert’ly. She tell you bring gell?” 

““*Course,” answered Mickey, his voice deep- 
ened into something like a growl. ‘“‘S’pose I bring 
her if she didn’t ask me to?” 

All this time Michael Collins was wending his 
way toward the door with Connie cautiously fol- 
lowing him. It was very evident that visitors 
were rare here, and when they did come they 
were obliged to show their credentials to Chang. 
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But not so with Mickey: he seemed to have 
the right of way. 

“Come ahead,” he said aside to Connie, as if 
she could come any closer, ahead or afoot. 

A voice, the voice from within the house gave 
Connie a feeling so acute, it actually made her 
sense the creeps of gooseflesh. 

“Come in, Michael,” the voice said, ‘ 
bring little Cinderella.” 

Connie’s heart jumped! Here was her fairy 
godmother at last! And she was wearing an 
artist’s smock! 

“Welcome, Cinderella,” said she now known 
as Madam Delamar. “I have been wanting you 
to.come for days, anxious to see you as the girl 
you are—but, my dear’’—and the brown eyes in 
her pale face flashed seriously—‘“I have been so 
cruelly busy.” 

‘““This—is—lovely,” was all Connie could say 
although she had several real speeches ready. “It 
is so good of you to let me come now, Madam 
Delamar,” she added rather well considering her 
nervousness. . 

“Our little prince sees to it that the fairies do 
not forget their friends,” said the lady in the 
blue linen smock. Connie thought her white hair 
went beautifully with the delf blue, and she loved 
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her tall, slim figure. ‘Come right in,” continued 
Madam. “Mickey, you may give Shaggy some 
exercise. Just see him sniffing for stones.” 
Michael took the hint and raced off to throw 
stones so that Shaggy could retrieve them. 
And then Connie was ushered into the sanc- 
tuary of a real artist. 


CHAPTER X 
WISHES AND REALITY 


THE room was filled with pictures and art ma- 
terials. There were three easels set up over near 
a window that slanted from a roof, built in that 
way to bring the light from the sky. 

And there were low couches arranged like win- 
dow seats, with cushions, flocks of them, and low 
tables just where one could reach them while 
resting upon a comfortable couch. 

Connie knew this was how Madam snatched 
her rest, and seeing the pictures partly done 
and some only outlined, the visitor tried to realize 
how much hard work it really must mean for one 
to become a successful artist. 

“Sanctuary!” was the word that came to 
Connie’s lips. “I am in—a temple of art!” 

To a girl who had dreamed of pictures since 
she was a tiny child, this sudden realization of 
the art of making them, and the thrill of being in 
the presence of one who actually made them, was 


naturally overwhelming. It was almost as if all 
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the wishes of her entire life had suddenly come 
true for Connie. 

“You are just a little girl, my dear,” Madam 
was saying, “but not too young to begin. I was 
not older than you—but ”” She broke off sud- 
denly as if brushing away an unpleasant memory. 
“Tet me see what I can show you. First, we must 
visit with the pictures I have here. Just a few; I 
only came out from New York this summer so 
that I might be very quiet to execute an important 
commission.” 

“But I don’t want to interrupt you, Madam,” 
Connie said with genuine concern. “I feel I 
shouldn’t : 

“You may inspire me. Michael is a real joy, 
always, the way he comes bouncing in with his 
funny whistling tunes. And the way he argues 
with Chang!” She raised her hands in mock 
horror at the idea. “TI tell you, my dear, they 
often save me from a fit of melancholy. Just 
painting here without one’s friends is lonely work 
sometimes.” 

Connie wanted to tell her how much the people 
of Vinelea would love to call, but felt too timid 
to presume in that direction. Madam was taking 
a big, black portfolio from a queer wooden bas- 
ket that hung upon an easel, and this, Connie sup- 
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posed, contained the pictures they were to ‘“‘visit 
with.” 

“Madam,” she began, now easily losing some 
of her self-consciousness, “I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate your—your fairy godmother 
play. You were perfect,’ Connie declared, “and 
if I hadn’t been as old as I am I would surely 
have believed you were actually a fairy.” 

The lady laughed lightly at that speech, and 
even her laughter seemed like music to the visi- 
tor. 

‘As old as you are,” she repeated. ‘Why, my 
dear, you are very young, indeed, just a child, and 
as for fairies’—she threw her regal head up 
and held it high, like a piece of statuary—‘“‘you 
surely do not doubt fairies now, do you?” she 
asked smilingly. 

“Oh, no. This is very real,” agreed Connie. 
“But I wonder if I can ever do anything like— 
any of these?’ she pondered aloud, for she had 
been gazing spellbound at the outlines and draw- 
ings in the folio. 

“Why not? You love it well enough to work 
very, very hard?” 

“Indeed I do. I have always felt that no play 
was more pleasant to me than—trying to make 
pictures,” replied Connie. “And,” she added 
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whimsically, ‘mother always says the sicker I am 
the more I want to draw. You see I used to have 
awful colds 

“TI know,” interrupted the artist. ‘And that is 
something of a test, too, for we only turn to 
things we love truly when we need sympathy. 
Let me show you a scene you will probably recog- 
nize,” suggested Madam brightly. “It is a little 
bit from one of your mountains % 

“Oh! The poplar patch!” exclaimed Connie, 
as the cover was drawn from a big easel, and 
there stood revealed a painting of that spot at the 
foot of the mountain known as the poplar patch. 
“How lovely!” 

“Poplar Patch! What a quaint name? I shall 
have to name the picture just that,” declared 
Madam, making a ‘ttle pencil note on a pad that 
stood on one of the many small tables. “And you 
like it ?” 

Connie did not venture to speak. She just 
looked from the picture to the face of Madam 
Delamar, and that look expressed greater admira- 
tion than any words could have conveyed. 

“The trees,” she said finally. “That bark 
looks as soft as—as velvet, or sort of like an 
animal’s skin,’ Connie murmured, trying to de- 
acribe the painted, mottled bark on the poplar 
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trees that did, indeed, look like soft gray fur 
with darker patches. 

“You have the discerning eye,” said Madam 
seriously, “I knew that when I saw you as little 
Cinderella.” 

“But how ever did you make up so perfectly 
as the fairy godmother?” asked Connie, suddenly 
wondering again about the fairy play. 

“Oh, you see, my dear, I have many costumes. 
Not so many here with me, but a few, and that 
was one of them.” 

Connie was about to say something else when 
suddenly Madam Delamar jumped up and _hur- 
ried into the hall. Her voice, although held down 
to a whisper, stole back to Connie’s unwilling ears. 

“But, Aunt Isabel,” she was saying, ‘‘you must 
be more careful. Let me see if the door N 
The remainder of the sentence was lost, as evi- 
dently Madam had turned toward the door about 
which she had seemed so anxious. 

But another voice broke the interval. 

“T was most careful,” it said. “Chang did not 
see. I had to go in——” . 

“Hush,” whispered Madam. Then in a tone 
intended to be heard she said: “Aunt Isabel, I 
have company. Come and meet my little Cin- 
derella.” 
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Aunt Isabel proved to be a most distinguished 
looking woman. Somewhat like Madam Dela- 
mar but older. She greeted Connie effusively, 
taking both her hands to grasp one of Connie’s, 
and even after that patting Connie’s shoulders 
somewhat as a school principal might applaud a 
pupil’s success. 

“But really I must be going,’”’ Connie insisted, 
recalling her mother’s admonition to make her 
first call fashionably short. “I’ve stayed such 
a long time bi 

“Must you really go?” questioned Madam. 
But Connie fancied her manner had changed since 
she had so abruptly jumped up to attend to the 
mysterious door at the end of the hall. She re. 
mained standing now and did not urge Connie to 
prolong her visit. 

“It has been wonderful,” faltered Connie sin. 
cerely. ‘I’m sure I’m ever so thankful 2 

“But you must come again very soon,” de 
clared Madam. “I shall tell your little prince 
Michael when to bring you, for we must begin a 
little study. Just now I’m so dreadfully 
busy ui 

“She scarcely eats or sleeps,” interposed the 
Aunt Isabel, anxiously. 

“But my good aunt takes the best care of me,” 
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Madam complimented. ‘She brings my food in 
here often, and she makes me eat it too, don’t you, 
Auntie?” 

“One needs to,” declared the older woman. 
“This is worse even than it was in New York.” 

“But the hardest work will soon be finished and 
then—I am going to play a little. Cinderella 
and I will have some wonderful times then. I am 
pledged to make her an artist, you know, Aunt 
Isabel,” said Madam in a most triumphant voice. 

Connie was nearing the door as they talked, 
and she still noticed Madam Delamar turning her 
head apprehensively toward the other end ot the 
hall. The interruption had been so sudden and 
had so changed the smooth, calm manner of 
Madam into a nervous, furtive mood, that Con- 
nie wondered, naturally. 

After promising to come again when Michael 
should bring her, Connie was soon on the porch 
with that young gentleman trying to persuade 
Shaggy to “lie down” and give himself and 
Michael a rest at stone throwing and stone re- 
trieving. He was quite ready to escort her home. 

Down over the long, pebbly drive they 
trudged, Mickey so eager to hear the details of 
her visit that Connie could scarcely satisfy one 
question before another was put to her. 
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‘Isn’t she great?” he urged, more than once. 

“Lovely,” Connie would reply. 

“And is she going to teach you to be an 
artist?” 

“She couldn’t do that, no one could,’’ Connie 
corrected. ‘I shall have to be an artist or not, 
just as I can,” she said confusedly. “All any one 
can do is to teach me about art.” 

Which was one and the same thing, so far as 
Michael Collins, Jr., could see. 

“What makes you so glum?” the boy asked at 
last. for Connie’s manner was plainly one of silent 
pondering. 

“Glum? Why, I’m delighted 3s 

“But you act as if you weren’t telling me all 
about it,” persisted the boy, who could easily in- 
terpret his companion’s mood. 

“T guess I’m thinking of something else, if 
that’s what you mean, Mickey,” Connie then ad- 
mitted. “I wonder why Madam Delamar is so 
careful to keep a door shut and locked, down 
in the rear end of the hall?” she then said 
frankly. 

“Oh, that,” exclaimed Mickey. “I guess that’s 
what Chang is always talking about. But he’s 
funny. He doesn’t understand. Says there’s 
something in that room that would eat me all up 
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quick. As if he could scare me that way,”’ sneered 
the boy. 

“But Madam didn’t want Chang to see in there 
or go in, I don’t know which,” continued Connie. 
“And when the lady she calls Aunt Isabe id 

“Yeah,” interrupted Michael, “‘isn’t she nice?” 

‘Seems to be, but that isn’t what I was talking 
about,’’ Connie retorted. ‘‘You asked me what 
made me so moody. a 

“Glum.” 

“Oh, it’s all the same, Mickey. Don’t be so 
tantalizing. But if you don’t want to hear, we'll 
be home in a minute then you can’t hear,” snapped 
Connie, for they were almost over the big hill and 
in actual sight of their homes. 

“T didn’t mean to be snippy,” said Michael 
humbly. ‘‘You were going to tell me about 
Madam and the glass door.” 

“Glass door! Who said anything about a 
glass door?” 

“Oh, that’s it,” explained the boy. “That door 
is glass and it has a curtain on it. I’ve seen 
Chang trying to peek in. He’s a funny guy. I 
guess he thinks there is something spooky in 
there. He’s always pointing out that end of the 
house and blinking his peanut eyes—funny,” con- 
cluded Michael chuckling as he finished. 
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“I wouldn’t so much mind what a Jap says, 
but it was the way Madam acted,” Connie said. 
‘She really seemed to get excited all of a sudden. 
Well, never mind about that. It was wonderful 
to go and we'll go again, won’t we—Prince 
Michael ?” 

“Bet your life!” assented he thus royally 
proclaimed. 


CHAPTER XI 
NOT ALL SUMMER SUNSHINE 


ALTHOUGH the last few minutes of surprised 
confusion had rather upset Connie’s visit to 
Madam Delamar, she had no intention of allow- 
ing it to spoil that afternoon and its hopeful pros- 
pects. 

She was going to start in and draw, right away. 
First she must have an easel, and for this she 
applied to Mickey, as he surely would know where 
to find smooth, flat sticks, long enough to be 
nailed together and made stand upright. 

The excited girls had heard about her visit to 
the fairy godmother, as they insisted upon calling 
Madam Delamar, but Connie did not even hint 
at the glass door incident. Why should she? 
After all, it couldn’t amount to anything. Just 
a boy’s story about a superstitious Jap, and 
Connie believed all Japs to be superstitious. 

“But every one says that the New York artist 
is sort of queer,” Jeanette insisted. “She never 
asked a single person to call; not even the doc- 
tor’s wife.” 
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“She’s dreadfully busy,’ defended Connie, 
“And besides, she probably doesn’t care for call- 
ers. I don’t see anything queer about that.” 

“Now you know perfectly well, Connie Lor- 
ing,” put in Margery, “that you heard what 
Mildred Talbot said. She said her father, Dr. 
Talbot, had been called there one night to see an 
old lady: 2 

‘Aunt Isabel, likely,” said Connie, familiarly. 

“And he said, all the doors on the first floor 
were locked separately, and he could hardly get 
his hat and coat when he was coming away, be- 
cause they had been locked up in the reception 
room by mistake.” 

“Well, what of it? Madam Delamar has a 
lot of valuable paintings in all those first floor 
rooms, and why shouldn’t she keep them locked 
up?” Connie wanted to know. 

“There are other noted artists around here and 
they don’t barricade like that,” Jeanette put in. 
“Even the expressmen that moved them out here 
said there was one box that looked and felt just 
like a coffin!” 

“A coffin!” exclaimed Connie. “I wonder how 
a coffin feels,” she sneered. ‘‘However, since 
none of you girls have to go there, why 
worry?” 
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“Now, Connie, don’t go getting mad,”’ inter- 
vened Jeanette. “If you won’t tell us any more 
we may as well proceed. We came over to read 
—we’ve got three new books from the library. 
We brought you one about art,” she said gener- 
ously. 

“Oh, thanks, Jeanette, that’s lovely. Of course 
I wasn’t getting mad,” Connie condescended, 
“but you know how it is here in Vinelea. When 
any one keeps to themselves they’re put down as 
queer,” and she took the book Jeanette was offer- 
ing her, as all three girls started toward the big 
cherry tree, under which they usually spent the 
afternoon hours with their books. 

But even the best library books failed to hold 
their attention this afternoon; the news about 
the artist and the house over the hill was far more 
interesting. And Connie loved to tell of her 
adventure. She recalled now details of the fur- 
aishings of the studio, for instance, which in her 
first telling to the girls, she had entirely omitted. 

“And one big picture she didn’t uncover,” 
Connie told them. ‘I’m to see that some other 
day.” : 
‘Well; I suppose you are happy now, Connie. 
You’ve got part of your wish, anyway,” Jeanette 
reminded the prospective artist. ‘But you 
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haven’t seen our pictures yet; the ones we took on 
the auto trip. Wait until I show you.” 

Then from the depth of the library book 
Jeanette uncovered the little snapshots. 

“Just look at this; of Molly : 

“Oh, isn’t that dear!’ Connie exclaimed. 
“Just like a fancy postcard, with Molly on the 
stone wall. Why, it’s pretty enough to be made 
into a real picture a 

“Keep it, Connie,” suggested Margery, ‘“‘and 
when you have graduated from Madam Dela- 
mar’s training school, you can make an oil paint- 
ing of it.” 

“It’s wonderfull’? Connie insisted, ignoring 
Margery’s flippancy. Her critical eyes were fas- 
tened upon the pretty picture and she could think 
of nothing else. ‘‘Doesn’t it look like—like some 
peasant i 

“Oh, what’s the matter!’ exclaimed Jeanette 
suddenly, jumping to her feet. ‘‘What’s all the 
excitement?” She was staring down the street 
where a crowd was gathering. 

“The boys are running ts 

But Margery’s sentence was left unfinished, for 
she, with the others, was presently hurrying along 
to see what could be the matter down on Elm 
Street. 
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““He’s dead!” they heard some one say. ‘‘Poor 
Mr. Sheehan!” 

“Pir. Sheehan! Molly’s father!’ Connie 
gasped. ‘“They say he’s dead!” 

‘Fell off a scaffold on the new post office,” said 
a boy, “‘and he died before they got to the hos- 
pital.” 

And poor, jolly little Molly was left without 
a father on that lovely summer afternoon. No 
one could realize it, for Mr. Sheehan had been 
one of the happiest and most pleasant of men. 
Always jovial—just as Molly was, and always 
so well and so happy. What a cruel accident! 
To fall from a scaffold. 

The little group of girls felt the blow keenly, 
and for some time, even long after the funeral, 
their happy days seemed suddenly thrust under 
the black, sinister cloud of real grief. They tried 
to be cheerful. but things seemed different. 

“Poor Molly! Her mother has scarcely any 
money,” Margery was telling the girls, as once 
more they were gathered to spend a vacation 
afternoon. ‘‘You see, Mrs. Sheehan had been sick 
so long it took an awful lot of money,” Margery 
went on. ‘‘And then, dad says, Mr. Sheehan was 
paying off on the house " 

“Molly says she can’t go back to school,” in- 
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terrupted Geraldine. ‘“‘Isn’t that dreadful! She 
was so bright, too——” 

‘Why, Molly couldn’t /eave school,” exclaimed 
Connie in sudden surprise. ‘‘She’s so young * 

“But she may have to,” insisted Jeanette. “In 
fact, she’s just the girl who would insist upon 
earning something. Molly’s no slacker.” 

“Oh, I know that,’’ Connie hurried to say. 
“But what I meant was, how awful it would be 
for Molly to have to go to work.” 

“What could she do?” Margery murmured. 
“Molly couldn’t go at—housewor “4 

‘“‘Perhaps she’d go to work in a store,” Jeanette 
reflected. They were all pondering in sincere 
sympathy for their little chum, and each seemed 
to make Molly’s trouble her very own. 

But Connie was thinking of the picture of the 
barefoot girl on the stone wall. Why couldn’t 
Molly pose for pictures! 

Keeping that idea to herself, for Connie had 
lately learned to keep many things secret from 
the girls until she, herself, was assured of their 
practicability, she looked long and earnestly that 
night at the little snapshot. 

Yes, she would take it in the morning to 
Madam, and ask her if she could do anything to 
help Molly Sheehan earn money. 
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Forgetting, in her enthusiasm to help Molly, 
that Madam had said she, Connie, was to come 
only when Mickey would be told to bring her, 
Connie hurried over the hill the next morning. 
Her precious little picture of the barefoot girl on 
the stone wall was resting carefully between the 
pages of her book, alongside of a funny picture 
of the old gypsy woman, which Jeanette had 
snapped by mistake. 

““Wash day,” Connie said half aloud, as she 
made her way through the thick hedge. Here 
she was then confronted with the flapping of 
white linen on the criss-cross lines that decorated 
the only clear spot in the big back yard. ‘Hello, 
Mrs. Manigan,” she called, as the blue dressed 
form of Mrs. Manigan, first-class laundress, 
stood between Connie and the walk to the side 
porch. “Lovely day for clothes us 

“Isn't it, dear?” Mrs. Manigan was one of 
the happiest women in all Vinelea, if she did 
“oo out working” every single day in the week. 
“How are you, Connie? And all your folks?” 

A brief exchange of civilities led to something 
more interesting. 

“And would you believe it,’ Mrs. Manigan 
was presently saying, ‘‘that heathen cook, Chang, 
just shuffled off without a day’s notice even, and 
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left poor Madam high and dry without a cook. 
Of course, I’ll help them out, why wouldn’t I? 
And your mother is as busy as ever with her sew- 
ing, of course.” 

Connie managed to answer this question, al- 
though she had lost track of a number of others. 
But what she wanted to know was why Chang 
had left in such a hurry. 

Mrs. Manigan dried her hands on her big 
apron, and came up to Connie very confidentially. 

“Superstitious,’ she said in an undertone. 
‘They all are—them Chinese. He thought some- 
thing looked out at him from the back room,” 
and she laughed outright at the idea. “A lot 
any one would see, trying to get a squint at 
Chang.” Mrs. Manigan found much humor in 
reflecting upon a Chinese’s notion, that any one 
or anything would want a ‘“‘squint” at his face, 
and she allowed no less than four clothespins to 
slip through her fingers while she enjoyed it. 

She was fat and jolly, and liked to laugh, per- 
haps as wel! as she liked to wash, and she must 
have been very fond of her work, or at least 
have taken great pride in its perfect accomplish- 
ment, for no one but “‘the best people” in Vinelea 
could ever procure her services. 


“Except in case of sickness,’ she would often 
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say, she would ‘“‘do what she could for a body 
then.” 

“But Chang seemed to be such 2 good servant,” 
said Connie. “I can’t imagine his leaving.” 

“Then you ought to see him beat it,’”’ declared 
the laundress, inelegantly. ‘His feet never left 
the ground far enough to know they were off 
of it—just one long—slide ” and another 
clothespin got away into the comfortable grass 
plot. 

“T’m going in to see Madam. I have some- 
thing very important to tell her,” Connie de- 
clared now, moving toward the house as she 
spoke. 

“She’s not home!” Mrs. Manigan’s voice went 
so high in making that assertion it indicated much 
surprise at Connie not knowing this. ‘She went 
to New York, straight off to get another servant, 
of course. But I’ll help them out—these ladies 
are as good as there are in the town, and better 
maybe,” she added, loyally. 

“Oh,” sighed Connie, “‘then I'll have to come 
again. I’m so sorry 9 

“She'll be home to-morrow; I heard her say 
so. And she’s that busy. Isn’t this a lovely 
waist of Mrs. Isabel’s? Look at that embroid- 


ery.” 
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And when Connie had admired the garment 
held lovingly in Mrs. Manigan’s capable hands, 
she turned away again, Molly’s picture in her 
book held a little tighter and her heart feeling 
a little heavier, if it is a girl’s heart that feels 
that way when she’s disappointed. 


CHAPTER XII 
PEDDLING PIPES 


So Chang had gone—couldn’t stand worrying 
about the room with the glass doors! 

Connie pondered upon this. What really was 
in there to excite such suspicion, she wondered? 

Mickey was not seen around often nor, for 
he had gone to the golf links to caddie, and 
Connie missed him dreadfully. She wanted to 
tell him about Chang’s abrupt departure; she 
wanted him to make her an easel, and she wanted 
to ask him if he knew of any way of helping 
Molly. 

Connie’s mother had been going to sew at the 
house of a friend for several days, and this left 
the girl more than ever to her own devices. She 
had scarcely any time to talk things over with 
her mother, for each morning there was a hurried 
breakfast to be prepared with which Connie as- 
sisted, and the evening meal was always entirely 
prepared by her. 

While she was thinking of her little friend’s 
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troubles, next morning after her attempt to see 
Madam Delamar, Connie was surprised by a 
visit from Molly herself. 

She was in black, although it seemed she should 
not have put on that badge of grief, but the 
country people around Vinelea “wore black,” so 
Molly was merely following their example. And 
she looked prettier in black; the brilliant brown 
of her half-long hair and the milky whiteness of 
her skin standing out against the somber back- 
ground, in clearer contrast. 

“Oh, Molly!’ began Connie promptly, after 
pressing her friend’s hands in sympathetic greet- 
ing, ‘I was just going over to your house.” 

“IT knew you’d come, Connie, but I couldn’t 
wait,” sighed Molly. ‘‘Mother’s so sick! She 
has just got to go back to the hospital. I’m de- 
termined upon that score. You know, Connie, 
we haven't anything, scarcely. Mother has been 
sick so long: ik 

“T know, Molly. And I have been wondering 
if we all couldn’t do something: < 

“The men father worked with will do some- 
thing if we let them—later,” said Molly, in an 
uncertain tone. 

“Of course you will let them. I wouldn't be 
that kind of proud, Molly,” urged Connie kindly. 
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“It’s always done among men; Mother said so 
last night. And every one liked your father.” 

“That’s it. Dad was too good-natured. He 
has notes among his papers—but there’s no use 
talking about that now,” Molly broke off. “I 
was wondering if you could come over with me 
this morning. Doctor James is taking mother to 
the clinic for an examination, and that leaves 
things to ourselves. I want to go over Dad’s 
things, and see what we might do *: 

“Certainly Pll go,” Connie assured her friend 
quickly. ‘Just wait until I finish the kitchen work. 
I had to air the bread and cake boxes,” and she 
flew back into the house to take the tin boxes off 
their posts by the back door. 

It took but a few minutes to finish her work, 
and then they hurried off. How different she 
found things at Molly’s home! But who would 
dare to criticize, in the face of grief and the dis- 
couragement of a sick mother? 

The wonder of it was that Molly maintained, 
or had maintained before her father’s death, that 
cheerful, jolly way which had so endeared her to 
her companions, Connie realized, as she glanced 
about the Sheehan home. 

“T’ve been wondering,” said Molly finally, “if 
we could do anything with Dad’s pipes. You 
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know, he had a craze for collecting pipes, and 
he has four boxes filled with them, all labeled 
and everything.” 

‘Pipes!’ repeated Connie, in surprise. 

“Yes. You know men take great pride in them 
when they do like them. Dad had some sent over 
from England and some from Ireland, and even 
a few crazy-looking things from Germany,” 
Molly explained. ‘“That’s what I wanted to show 
you while mother was at the clinic.” 

Together the two girls went into the small din- 
ing room, that also had answered Mr. Sheehan’s 
wants as a reading room. From a drawer under 
the bookcase Molly removed the pipe boxes, and 
as she handled them, lovingly, tenderly, tears 
flowed over in her blinking eyes, and Connie pre- 
tended to be absorbed in the pipes as they were 
disclosed. She was trying not to see the grief 
Molly was fighting against. 

“Just imagine !’’ Connie exclaimed, taking from 
its velvet case a highly polished French briar. 
‘How carefully he kept them.” 

“Yes,” gulped Molly, ““Dad did love his pipes. 
Just see this one.” 

“Clay, isn’t it?’ Connie asked, taking the little 
box offered her. ‘“That’s what they call a ‘dudeen’ 
in Ireland, I guess.’ 
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“Yes, see here’s the slip. Dad had them all 
marked with slips, you see, so it would be simple 
for any one to select one. And, of course,” the 
girl in black added, “they are all new. That is, 
most all ss 

““Here’s an English briar; isn’t it polished 
beautifully?’ Connie commented next, holding up 
the graceful pipe. 

“And this Meerschaum. I often heard Dad 
boasting of this,” Molly went on. ‘See how like 
amber it looks now. It was almost white when 
he got it first. I remember seeing it then.” 

They both stopped to admire the large pipe of 
German make, with its mouthpiece of genuine 
amber. 

‘That ought to be worth considerable,” Connie 
commented. “Just see what a gorgeously lined 
case it has.” 

“But what could we do with them?” Molly 
questioned. She was just then handling a lovely 
little pipe made of applewood—so its paper slip 
stated. 

“T wonder,” deliberated Connie. Then as ever 
her thoughts flew to Mickey—he always knew 
what to do. ‘“We—might—ask Mickey?” she 
ventured. 

“Do you think he would know any one whe 
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might buy them?” Molly eagerly asked. “IT 
wouldn’t think of giving them to a dealer; they 
never pay enough. I want, of course, if I can, 
to sell them privately.” 

“Pipes,” Connie repeated in deep reflection. 
“Tt would be hard to know just who might want 
a pipe, of course. But Mickey: ?) SEohe 
_stopped; her face lighted up with a sudden in- 
spiration. ‘TI tell you, Molly!” she exclaimed. 
“Mickey’s at the golf course, the very place! 
They always all smoke pipes there—the golfers, 
you know. We have got to get after Mickey, 
right away.” 

“Oh, the very thing!” Molly also brightened 
at that idea. ‘Could you go now? I just feel 
Ill go crazy if I don’t do something, and I can’t 
think of work until I know about Mother’s con- 
dition,” she said sadly. 

“Of course I can go now,” Connie replied 
promptly. “I do hope, Molly, you won’t have 
to think of going to work.” 

“But I do have to think of it,’ declared Molly, 
rather decidedly, ‘and you mustn’t imagine I'll 
mind it, Connie. What J must do J can do, I 
hope,” she said, with that sort of firmness which 


had always characterized Molly Sheehan’s deci- 
sions. 
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Presently they were gathering the precious 
boxes into two leather bags, for they had 
promptly decided upon carrying them all along, 
so that a possible customer might have a gen- 
erous selection from all the samples. 

Their eagerness to ‘do something” saved the 
girls from realizing that they were actually start- 
ing out to sell pipes, although in a flash Molly 
had said whimsically: 

“Let’s pretend we’re pipe peddlers!” 

The girls both loaded up with the boxes, each 
box accompanied by a classification slip, then they 
finally journeyed forth. 

The golf links were over the mountain, down 
toward Montclair, and along the old Bloomfield 
road; the girls had an opportunity for the first 
real chummy chat they had been able to enjoy 
in a long time. 

“You know,’’ Connie introduced, “I wanted to 
see Madam Delamar this morning, and went over 
there, but she was gone to New York. Her 
Chinese or Japanese cook seemed to have left in 
a hurry.” 

“They always do, it seems,’ Molly replied. 
“And yet Madam is easy to get along with, they 
say. But the place is spooky, I suppose. It was 
shut up a long time, you know.” 
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“It’s a perfectly lovely place,” contradicted 
Connie, ‘‘and I can’t imagine any one thinking 
it’s spooky; even if they just meant lonely. I 
have been there, you know, and I think it a per- 
fectly ideal place,” declared Connie a little indig- 
nantly. 

“Mrs. Manigan goes there too; she just swears 
by the Delamars,” Molly agreeably added. “But 
then, you know, Mrs. Manigan is so good-natured 
she wouldn’t eat her own hen’s eggs; gives them 
away to sick folks. Really, Connie,” the girl 

interrupted herself to assume a more serious tone, 
' “Mrs. Manigan has been lovely to Mother. 
Sends her fresh eggs every few days.” 

“She’s a splendid woman,’’ Connie added to 
the plentiful praise. ‘‘Mother says she’s an in- 
spiration, going out washing as merrily as if she 
were going on a picnic. Let’s turn in here,” 
Connie then suggested, as they came up to a 
small vineyard. ‘We can cut across lots. I hope 
we can find Mickey. He may be away over there 
on the hills.” 

The golf course lay before them, its wonderful 
broad fairways, bordered by the “rough” to out- 
line the course, the little red and the yellow flags 
waving merrily over the holes, and the whole 
area of beautiful country plainly showing how 
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much better is the sport that brings man nearest 
to nature’s rugged heart. 

A group of caddies hung near the first tee. 
Connie consciously felt the weight of her bag of 
pipes especially heavy, as she asked them if they 
knew where Michael Collins was. 

“He's caddying for Flanger,” replied one boy, 
having the good manners to touch his cap with 
a single finger as he spoke to the girls. ‘‘Here 
they come now—just made the round,” and as 
Connie and Molly followed the direction pointed 
out they saw coming Mickey and his patron, the 
wealthy and portly Gerard Flanger. 

“Let’s speak to him while he’s with—Mr. 
Flanger,’’ Connie suggested astutely, when they 
were far enough away from the caddies to speak 
without being overheard. “Mr. Flanger might 
like one.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare a 

“Why not? Come on. Haven’t we sold lots 
of tickets that way? What’s the difference?” 

And as the happy golfer and his happy little 
caddie came up to the clubhouse, they were both 
surprised by Connie’s presence and her query. 

“Michael,” she began very politely, “do you 
happen to know any one who would be interested 
in a fine collection of pipes?” 


CHAPTER XIII 
COOPERATION 


“A COLLECTION of pipes!’ It was the golfer, 
the well-known Gerard Flanger, who repeated 
Connie’s words. ‘‘Where in the world did you 
girls get a collection of pipes?” 

A glance from Connie to Molly, in her severe 
little black dress, seemed to hint at the truth of 
their predicament. After a moment Connie ven- 
turned to speak again. 

“We had them, you see,” she began. ‘“‘Molly’s 
father had them.’ She did not need to say that 
Molly’s father was now gone; that was very 
plain for any ome to guess. ‘“‘And we felt it 
would be well to do something with them,’’ Con- 
nie continued, her own blue eyes shifting uneasily 
from Mickey to Mr. Flanger, and then back to 
Molly as she tried to explain without explaining. 

Mr. Flanger, too, quickly recovering from his 
astonishment at the novel idea of two young girls 
trying to sell pipes, took Connie’s hint, and, toss- 
ing his putter to Mickey, stuck his hands in the 
pockets of his gray sweater, meditatively. 

Im4 
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“Now let me see,’ he drawled. ‘Lots of men 
want new pipes, lots of men around here,” he 
elaborated. “Just what sort are yours?” 

“They've got them there, Mr. Flanger,” 
Mickey put in. He was not to be left out of a 
business proposition of that kind. 

‘Oh, yes,” Mr. Flanger understood. ‘Suppose 
we go into the clubhouse and have a look. What 
did you say your names were, girls?” 

Of course they hadn’t said what their names 
were; that was just the nice man’s way of making 
things less formal. 

But Mickey quickly supplied the information, 
and he added to it the news that they were two 
of the smartest girls in Vinelea. He didn’t say it 
just like that, nor did he break the caddie’s form 
of manners by intruding upon Mr. Flanger’s pri- 
vate remarks, but he did help out in his own frank, 
boyish way, and Mr. Flanger seemed to appre- 
ciate his efforts to do so. 

“Now, that’s first rate,’ the man declared. 
“Come along inside, all of you, and let’s have a 
look at the pipes. Michael, you run along to 
the locker with the clubs and join us later. This 
way, young ladies,” he directed, and as he stepped 
back to allow the girls to pass in first, he touched 
Molly’s shoulder kindly. 
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Connie was so glad she had worn her green 
gingham. It was by the merest chance that she 
had done so, for that morning was one upon 
which she had to perform a number of little extra 
kitchen duties, and she had dressed in a real hurry. 
But the green gingham, her mother always said, 
showed off her blonde hair prettily. Connie used 
to hate her taffy hair, but since others seemed to 
like it she had learned to make the best of it. 

My! How wonderful the clubhouse was inside. 
The girls had always seen it before from the out. 
side, and as a building it was rather plain and 
old-fashioned; but within! 

Heads of animals, moose, deer and elk stood 
out under the long beamed ceiling, trophies of 
hunts in other mountains—noble beasts to fall 
for the sport of man. Ona long, high shelf over 
a great fireplace, the girls could not but notice 
the row of silver cups, game trophies, they easily 
guessed. The rugs were, many of them, bear 
skins, and the furniture so heavy, so becushioned 
with leather and felt pillows that, it seemed to 
the visitors, men had a much more practical sense 
of personal comfort than women, in spite of 
woman’s boasted home-making talent. 

To Connie’s artistic eye this view of the big 
clubhouse was a treat, indeed. She gazed in 
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silent admiration until Molly nudged her to open 
the pipe bag. Seated about were a few men, 
some of them young, but many of them heavy 
and rather oldish, like Mr. Flanger, who evidently 
needed golf for exercise. Connie opened her bag 
on a big chair, and she was then rather conscious 
of strange eyes glancing toward her, but somehow 
she never felt embarrassed among men. They 
were sure not to be critical, she thought, as girls 
and women are naturally apt to be. 

Mr. Flanger was very polite and fatherly, as 
he helped them get the boxes from the bag, and 
Molly now seemed quite at her ease. 

“Fine! Fine!” the golfer kept exclaiming, in 
real admiration as he glimpsed into one pipe case 
after another. “These were splendidly collected. 
Look at that briar. Hey, look here, Thorton!” 
he called across the room to a man who was 
frankly watching the whole proceeding. ‘Come 
over here and see what we've got.” 

This was the beginning of what proved to be 
a splendid disposal of poor Mr. Sheehan’s pipe 
collection, for there followed a surrounding of 
all the club men present, their admiration out- 
spoken and sincerely expressed, until Mr. Flanger 
finally asked the girls to leave the pipes with. 
him. 
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“Ill be responsible,” he said to Connie, who 
had begun and remained until the end of the ses- 
sion the business manager. ‘“‘I’ll take both your 
addresses,” he arranged, ‘‘so that if Michael here 
should desert me I'll know where to find you.” 

Molly “found her tongue now” as Mrs. Mani- 
gan would have said, and she thanked Mr. 
Flanger warmly. 

‘“‘And if you’ve got anything else u- Mz 
Flanger told them, “let’s have a look at anything 
you want to dispose of.” 

“You said you had some Irish canes,” Mickey 
interrupted. ‘How about them, Molly?” 

“Canes?” asked Mr. Flanger, all interest. 

“Yes, we have a few,” Molly answered. 
“They’re blackthorns, I think. My father had 
a friend bring them from Ireland last year.” 

“If you want to dispose of some blackthorns 
send them to me, or better still I'll call around 
for them. At whose house shall I stop?” Mr. 
Flanger seemed to be going into the souvenir 
business. 

“Better call at our house,’? Connie answered 
quickly. ‘You might be away, Molly, while your 
mother is sick and going to the hospital.” 

“Yes,” Molly agreed. ‘They will be at Con- 


nie’s.”’ 
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“Tl fetch them over, Mr. Flanger,” Mickey 
offered eagerly. ‘‘You’re going to play to-mor- 
row morning, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. That’s right, Michael. If the girls will 
trust you not to play hockey with the canes along 
the way, you may fetch them.” 

A few minutes later, the pipe peddlers, with 
Mickey, were making their way home with empty 
bags. 

“Isn’t that splendid!’ Connie exclaimed, 
quickly as she could do so without being over- 
heard by strangers. “Just imagine!” 

“You bet!” chirped up Mickey. ‘And when 
Mr. Flanger undertakes to do anything he does 
it up brown. He’ll sell those pipes all right. 
Just watch him!” 

“T never would have thought of doing a thing 
like that,” Molly confessed. “Connie, you ought 
to go into business.” 

“T am. When I can paint pictures I mean to 
be able to sell them. And, oh, say, Mickey!” 
she broke off suddenly, ‘‘did you know Chang 
has—escaped? Left Madam Delamar’s without 
an hour’s notice?”’ she continued. “And all be- 
cause they wouldn’t let him go into that room 
with the glass doors!” 

“The big chump! Ought to call him Chump 
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instead of Chang, though maybe Chang is some- 
thing worse, for all we know,” commented 
Mickey, in sheer disgust. “When did he go?” 

Connie reviewed the story of the Jap’s sudden 
departure, as she had heard it, and she then 
asked Mickey why that room was considered so 
mysterious. Did he know? 

“No, but I could find out,” the boy declared, 
“only I wouldn’t be that kind of a sneak. If 
the Delamars want to keep the curtains down 
and the doors locked on a room, I guess they 
have a right to,” he conceded loyally. 

“Of course they have,” Connie agreed. ‘And 
of course you wouldn’t spy, Mickey; I know that,” 
she declared. 

“But aren’t you afraid to go there, Connie?” 
Molly asked curiously, taking part now in the 
new subject. 

“Afraid! I should say not. It’s easy enough 
to decide that there’s nothing wrong there, be- 
cause the Delamars are not the kind of people 
who would have anything wrong around them,” 
Connie insisted. “It’s just some simple little 
thing we never would guess at, I suppose,” she 
finished, just as they turned into the street upon 
which Molly’s home was situated. 

“That's it,” Molly added. ‘‘A little thing but 
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mighty interesting. Little things often are. But 
you couldn’t expect a superstitious Jap to reason 
that way,” she argued. ‘‘Mickey, will you come 
in and get the canes now? You were a king to 
think of them. Guess I'll have to make you my 
king so I can beat Connie’s prince,” she went on 
happily, the prospect of a real return from the 
pipe sale obviously lightening up her spirits. 

It was not so easy, however, to wrap up the 
six canes (Molly didn’t know they had that 
many) as it had been to put the pipe boxes into 
the bags. But eventually paper was tied around 
them and secured at the handles in ingenious 
ways, for otherwise the paper cases would and 
did slip off as fast as the trio tried to put them 
on. Then Michael Collins took them in charge, 
assuring Molly and Connie that he would get a 
good price for them—“see if he didn’t!” 

The morning was now spent, well spent as 
will be seen, and the yirls were jubilant over the 
prospects of obtaining something really worth 
while from Molly’s father’s humble effects. 

“You may get quite a lot,’ Connie speculated, 
not venturing to guess how much. ‘Won't it 
be splendid if you can stay at school, Molly?” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t do that, Connie,” Molly 
answered cheerfully enough, “for Mother is sure 
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to need lots of things, and you know I’m just 
going to help get them for her,” promised brave 
little Molly. 

“Of course,” assented Connie, admiring Molly’s 
determination. “I wish I could help you,” she 
added wistfully. 

“You have. Do you think I could ever have 
gone up to that clubhouse without you?” 

“Oh, that; that was simple. We knew we'd 
find Mickey there. Isn’t Mickey a little wonder?” 

“Yes,” drawled Molly, not attempting te offend 
Connie with a personal compliment to go with 
those being piled upon Mickey. ‘‘Well, Connie,” 
she did say, however, ‘I guess we can call it a 
morning’s work. Mother will be back soon, I 
hope, and I hope, also, that she will have some 
good news.” 

“I hope so too,” said Connie, after asking her 
friend to go to lunch with her, but knowing well 
she would not consent to do so. 

While they talked the doctor’s car drove up 
and Molly hurried out to meet her mother, whose 
pale face looked almost ghostly under the dismal 
black veil that framed it. 

Connie sighed instinctively, as she raced away 
over the lots to her own cheerful little home. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AGAIN URANIA 


It was surprising how interesting Molly’s af. 
fairs had become. Connie didn’t even care for 
her drawing these days, for the reports that 
Mickey kept bringing back and forth from the 
club, about the pipe sale and the Smoker for A 
Worthy Cause, which was planned to go with 
it, became so absorbing that nothing else seemed 
to matter. 

““Swellest thing!” he exclaimed, in giving Con- 
nie his daily bulletin, “the Smoker. Mr. Flanger 
has everybody selling tickets. Bet they'll make 
a heap of money.” 

“Won't that be wonderful, Mickey!” and Con: 
nie almost danced out there in the sunlight where 
she had been gathering fresh petunias for the 
dining room. “But listen, Mickey,” she cau- 
tioned, ‘‘we must not even tell the girls about it. 
You see, it wouldn’t be quite, quite nice to have 
Molly taking charity mone 

“It isn’t charity money!” snapped Mickey. 
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“Those men buy tickets for a smoker, and you 
can just bet they get their money’s worth,” he 
declared, stronger than emphatically. 

“Of course that’s the right way to look at it,” 
agreed Connie gladly. ‘But even so, don’t let’s 
tell any one about it; I mean, what the worthy 
cause is for.” 

“We're not even supposed to know,” the boy 
answered quite unreasonably, instead of agreeing 
with Connie at once. “I know, and you know, 
but other folks aren’t supposed to,” he ended 
rather boastfully. 

“Of course,” said Connie again, putting her 
petunias in a bunch, the darkest in the center and 
the light ones bordering the edge. “And I’ve 
got another scheme too, Mickey,” she confided. 
“If I ever can get a chance to see Madam Del- 
amar.” 

“Why don’t you go over this afternoon? She’s 
home and she asked me about you last night when 
I brought the papers,” Mickey informed Connie. 

“This afternoon?” 

“Sure. Best time to go. Want me to go with 
you?” 

“Oh, no, thanks, Mickey. I can go alone. 
You might miss a chance to caddy. i 

“But if you didn’t want to go alone ” 
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“Oh, I don’t mind since the Jap went away,” 
Connie added, laughing at the idea. ‘“Wasn’t he 
a queer duck?” 

“Sort of, but good-natured.” Mickey would 
find something “‘good”’ about any one who had 
ever treated him kindly, and Connie liked him 
better for that, even if he was now standing up 
for the Jap. 

‘And he went off because he was frightened 
about the room they keep closed up,” she kept on, 
hoping her friend would be able to add some ex- 
planation. “Just imagine! As if nice people like 
the Delamars would have anything in there—not 
all right.” 

“Yeah,” drawled Mickey. ‘‘As if they would. 
That’s right; they wouldn’t.” 

“But Chang lived in the house and ought to 
know that,’’ pressed Connie. Mickey was hard 
to draw out. 

“Tf he knew anything, but he didn’t,” declared 
Mickey, crisply. 

“You think it’s all right for me to go there 
alone, don’t you, Mickey? ‘There couldn’t be a 
—a lunatic in that room, could there?’ Connie 
laughed as she asked. 

“Naw!  ’Course not!’ scoffed the boy. 
“There isn’t anv one, lunatic nor no one else in 
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there,” he insisted, mixing his negatives some- 
what but in no way mixing his meaning. “It’s 
just something—something secret, that’s all,” he 
finished, positively. ‘‘You’re not afraid of it, 
are you?” 

“Not a bit,’ declared Connie stoutly, ‘‘and 
I’ll go over this very afternoon. I’ve been really 
busy with Molly’s affairs. How is her mother? 
Have you seen Molly to-day?” 

“Nope; she isn’t home. I guess Mrs. Shee- 
han’s pretty bad. Mother said so. Wouldn’t it 
be terrible if she should die and leave Molly all 
alone?” 

“Michael!’? This thought had not before come 
to Connie and as the boy suggested such a dread- 
ful possibility for poor Molly, it made Connie 
gasp. ‘Do you think—does your tas think 
she’s really in danger?” 

“Pretty bad,” he said, shaking his head sadly. 
“But then, of course, she may get to be all right. 
They can do wonders at the hospital.” 

Connie found it difficult to summon her smiles 
after that, for the suddenness of Mickey’s fears, 
expressed as he had expressed them, left her 
shocked, frightened for Molly. She must surely 
go now to see Madam Delamar without delay, 
for not even Mr. Flanger’s kind agency would 
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do as much for Molly as some employment might 
do, wisely Connie reasoned. 

Wild cherries were beginning to ripen early, 
and as she went over the hill a few hours later, 
Connie was tempted to try a few of the berries 
that grew abundantly on low trees between her 
own yard and the large grounds surrounding the 
big house over the hill. 

“Um-m!”? Connie mummed. “They’re good. 
I wonder if Madam would like some? She likes 
berries, Mickey said so.” 

Promptly deciding to bring some along, she 
began breaking off the branches, as this was the 
best way to carry cherries. The trees were quite 
near the little summer house, and as she tarried 
there the memory of her fairy night experience 
flashed before her mind pleasantly. 

Suddenly she felt conscious that some one was 
watching her. Then she heard bushes whisp as 
if in contact with some hidden force; she even 
heard a footfall on the dried underbrush. 

“Tt is you again?” came a sharp voice. “The 
little girl who ran away from the fortune teller!” 

The gypsy! 

Connie was too frightened to move or speak, 
for the woman’s eyes seemed to glare spitefully 
at her, as if resenting Connie’s running away 
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that day when Molly was posing for her picture. 

“Oh, hello!’ Connie managed to say. “I didn’t 
see you coming.” 

“So you couldn’t run.” How the old woman 
hissed the words. If Connie could only run now. 

‘‘Won’t you have some cherries? They’re ripe 
so early,” Connie said somehow. She wanted 
to appear friendly, and offered the cherries in 
pretext. 

“Cherries—ripe?’”’ and the woman put out her 
hands for Connie’s best branch. “Where you 
goin’ ?”’ she demanded, sharply. 

“T live down here,”’ replied Connie, quickly de- 
ciding that she would not mention Madam Del- 
amar. 

“You got some money for fortune ?”’ 

““Not—here—with me,” murmured the fright- 
ened Connie. If only she could give her some- 
thing! ‘These creatures, she knew, were almost 
childish in some ways. But Connie didn’t even 
have on her beads or she would have given them 
quickly enough. 

She was holding tight to the book in her hand, 
with Molly’s picture between the pages, when she 
suddenly remembered! With Molly’s picture 
was another. The girls had had it developed for 
fun. And it was a picture of this gypsy! 
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“Oh, I have something for you!” Connie glee- 
fully exclaimed. ‘Wait until I get it.” 

As she quickly looked through the book, almost 
too nervous to find the picture, the old woman 
came up so close to her that Connie feared she 
might know how dreadfully nervous she was, for 
her fingers were trembling as she turned the pages. 

“Oh, here it is!’ Connie said, as she did actu- 
ally find the print. ‘‘See!” 

She held up to the woman Jeanette’s snapshot, 
and as the gypsy saw it her dark eyes danced. 

“Me! It is of me! Urania’s picture!” and 
she grabbed it so eagerly Connie could not but 
smile. 

“Yes, you may have it. Isn’t it good?” Connie 
went on, marking time and hoping some one 
would come over the lane soon, or that she could 
get away without actually running away this time. 

“Good! Yes, it is good. You give it to me? 
You nice girl. I tell fortune 3 

“Oh, you can have it,” Connie was only too 
glad to say, for the old woman was still gazing 
spellbound at the humble little print. “And I’m 
sorry I haven’t time for a fortune. Good-by, 
Urania @ 

“You good girl. I do something for you some 
day,” declared the gypsy woman. “Maybe I 
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bring you good luck ” How she fondled that 
picture! 

“Thanks; that will be lovely,” answered Con- 
nie, who secretly hoped the creature would not 
“wish any of her luck, good or bad,” upon her. 
She didn’t like gypsies, she didn’t believe in for- 
tunes or luck, and she just wanted to race over 
that hill down to her own humble, but safer quar- 
ters. There the lots were open, the roads clear 
enough to see a distance along them and there 
were always people about. 

Next time she went over the hill she would 
take company along. Maybe Molly, if Mickey 
was too busy to go. Thus she quickly reasoned. 

“‘Good-by!”” she called gayly again to the old 
woman in the gypsy costume. 

“Like a bird—you fly! was all that Connie 
could hear. But she felt her heart pounding as 
if she had just locked it up in a box too tight, too 
small and too solidly built for it. 

Hearts are dreadfully unreasonable when girls 
get frightened. They seem to hold them back 
unstead of helping them on, as any sensible heart 
might be expected to do. 

But Connie was past the summer house at last, 
over the broken rustic fence, down through the 
blackberry patch and home! 


CHAPTER XV 
ALL ABOUT A PRESENT 


“TALK about luck, good or bad,” laughed Con- 
nie to herself, while she sat breathless on her 
own small steps that led to the kitchen door, © 
‘if Molly’s picture doesn’t soon get to Madam 
Delamar, Ill have to mail it, or send it by ex- 
press. It seems impossible for me to take it 
there.” 

The gypsy’s sudden appearance was upsetting. 
Connie disliked gypsies; they had been camping 
each summer for a long time in the hills between 
the mountains. No one in Vinelea professed any 
liking for them, and the town council was rather 
severe in its orders for them to keep out of the 
borough limits. 

Not every crime ascribed to them was really 
theirs, however, for a set of linen towels “taken 
from a clothes line on Hilltop Street’? was after- 
wards found in the bushes, blown there by the 
mind. 


“But gypsies are not like other people,’ Connie 
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was thinking, remembering the beady black eyes 
of the old woman who called herself after the 
planet Urania. 

“I must get at my work; my paints will get 
hard if I don’t,” Connie cautioned herself again, 
jumping up and making straight for the kitchen, 
where she was to finish painting a big green and 
red parrot on the hot water boiler. 

Mrs. Loring believed in a bright, but not a 
white, kitchen, so the pleasant little room, that 
lapped over on the lawn at the side and back 
of the cottage, had been painted a brilliant yel- 
low. It was so brilliant that it caught every 
ray of light from the sky, thrown in generous 
beams through the windows, and the yellow walls 
tossed these rays of light about the room in a 
never-failing glow. Yellow is such a joyous color, 
and in a kitchen it does seem to take the hardship 
out of the commonplace duties sure to be centered 
there. 

It was upon these glowing walls that Connie 
had contracted with her mother to put decora- 
tions. Over one door there were three lovely 
blue birds, copied from a book Connie had had 
since babyhood; over the sink, in a panel quite 
mural, were three familiar figures, in their bright 
costumes and wooden shoes, that had been copied 
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from the wrappers of a famous cleansing powder. 
Another really pretty bit was a vine of morning 
glories—the original of these was on a very, very 
old vase—and toward the morning glories was 
seen flying a little humming bird. 

Not all of these were perfectly done, to be 
sure, for Connie was not yet expert, but they 
were “good,” so good that Mickey never wanted 
to leave the kitchen when he got in there. If 
Connie had followed his line of suggestions there 
wouldn’t be any yellow wall left at all. It would 
be covered with pictures. 

But she had had a lot of trouble with the hot 
water boiler, for that ‘‘peeled.”” She had put 
several drawings of charcoal in outline upon it, 
only to see them go into vague smudges over 
night; but this time she had made sure. She 
was putting her colors on a background of good 
quality, silver radiator finish, and that couldn’t 
come off from the heat of the water within the 
boiler. 

Her paints were just where she had left them; 
spread upon the kitchen table on the newspapers 
which her mother insisted should always be put 
under the paints. Connie was covered with the 
precious smock, originally one color, but now 
decorated like a sample chart of various colors. 
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It was really remarkable the way her paint 
brushes just seemed to love to get at that smock 
—and leave daubs of color down the front like 
crooked buttons and in fact all over the garment, 
like a regular clown’s costume. 

The parrot on the boiler was now getting his 
long tail brushed on. His wings were red with 
dashes of yellow up near “‘the roots,” and his 
tail was just as easy to do, so that now with a 
few capable strokes, the young artist had achieved 
the long graceful tail, and it looked pretty well, 
she thought. 

But the beak! That curved bit of horn bone 
that came out of polly’s nose and curved down 
under her double chin! This was harder to paint 
than even the claws that wrapped themselves 
around the straight, brown stick, upon which the 
bird was so comfortably perched. 

Standing off to view her attempts at the beak, 
and the little slit of an eye, she had put in and 
rubbed out several times, Connie was startled by 
a sharp knocking at the kitchen door. 

She didn’t call “come in.” ‘Being all alone, she 
went to the side door and looked around to the 
back. A girl was standing there, and she looked 
like a gypsy! 
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“Hello!” called out Connie, glad to see that 
the knocker was a girl and not a man. 

“Hello!” came back the reply, as a girl, dark- 
complexioned as the outdoors can make one’s skin, 
turned to answer Connie. There was no doubt 
about it, this girl was a gypsy. 

She came up to the side porch from which 
Connie was speaking, and as she sauntered along 
Connie noticed she was rather pretty, in that 
picturesque way that very dark persons are usu- 
ally pretty. She was wearing a sort of blue 
chiffon dress all beaded! It was not beaded as 
gypsies or Indians do the work, for it was a 
“store dress” originally labeled, probably, ‘‘fash- 
ionable dinner gown of blue crepe with bugle bead 
embroidery.” 

“Ts your name Connie Loring?” the girl asked, 
in the most matter-of-fact way; quite as if it 
were her business to know and Connie’s to in- 
form her. 

“Yes,” said Connie, hesitantly. She didn’t like 
the imperative tone of the stranger. It didn’t 
seem polite. 

“Well, my grandmother, Urania, sent me to 
tell you to come to our camp. She’s got a pres- 
ent for you,” the girl said in that same hard voice, 
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but this time just the flicker of a smile broke 
over her olive-skinned face. 

“A present?” repeated Connie in surprise. 

“Yes. But I can’t tell you what it is. She 
wants it should be a surprise,” the girl said 
quaintly. ‘She likes you.” This last remark was 
evidently a matter of surprise to the girl herself, 
as if her grandmother, Urania, did not like many 
persons. 

“I’m glad,” murmured Connie, feeling she had 
to say something agreeable. ‘Is your grand- 
mother: 1 

‘‘She’s the gypsy,” interrupted the girl blandly. 
“She tells fortunes swell.” 

‘“‘“And she wants me to go—to your camp?” 

“Yes. She wants to give you the present. She 
couldn’t send: it; it’s something—something she 
couldn’t send. When’ll you come?” 

“IT can’t say just now,” replied Connie, con. 
fused and not knowing just what to say. “But 
I'll come, soon as I can. Where is your camp?” 

‘Over second mountain in the poplar patch,” 
replied the girl. ‘You can’t see the wagon on 
the road, but just walk in toward the pond, and 
we're on the other side.” 

“All right,” replied Connie, wondering how 
she would ever manage to go to that lonely gypsy 
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camp. “I'll come just as soon as I can,” she 
assured the strange girl. 

“Have to be to-morrow because we're leaving. 
We're packing up now,” said the girl. ‘My 
name’s Lorella. You can call out my name when 
you-come. I'll be: there.” 

“All right,” again Connie answered, feeling 
very stupid not to be able to say something else. 
“And [ll call for you, Lorella,” she managed to 
say, too surprised at the message to feel other- 
wise than astonished. 

“Good-by. Don’t forget. Urania likes you 
and she wants to give it to you. She likes her 
picture. It’s good,” and Lorella turned toward 
the gate without betraying any more girlishness 
than if she were some sort of human machine 
that had never smiled nor known anything but 
hard serious work. 

““Good-by—Lorella,” Connie said pleasantly. 
“And thank you for coming.” 

“What?” 

“Thank you for bringing your grandmother’s 
message,” Connie repeated, making her meaning 
clearer. 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I had to. We all have 
had to do what granny says,” declared Lorella 
simply, as she passed through the gate, her blue 
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crépe beaded dress swishing absurdly as she went 

“Just imagine!” 

Connie uttered her favorite exclamation aloud, 
although there was no one to hear it. Then she 
turned again into the kitchen, gave a hopeless 
glance at her unfinished parrot, hurried her paints 
into the cupboard, yanked off her smock and, 
locking all doors most carefully first, then made 
a run for Michael Collins’ home, a half block 
down the street. 

And he was home, for a wonder, although it 
was not quite dinner time for him or lunch time 
for Connie. Her own mother would be home 
for lunch and Connie had something to do before 
the meal could be called ready, she realized also. 

She told the boy briefly of Lorella’s visit. 

“The gypsy camp! Sure we'll go,” declared 
Mickey, fairly sparkling at the possible fun in 
store. “We'll all go. A couple couldn’t go alone 
there. The gypsies are pretty tricky folks, you 
know,” the little business man declared, tossing 
his head from side to side to make his remarks 
more emphatic. 

“I know,” said Connie, “and that’s why I’m 
wondering about going. Whatever could that 
old woman want to send me?” 
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“Oh, maybe a basket, or a pair of beads or 
some tin earrings me 

“But she said it was something she couldn’t 
send. That is why I’m supposed to have to go 
after it,’ reasoned Connie. 

“If she couldn’t send it by this here girl Lo- 
retta a 

“‘Lorella,”’ corrected Connie. 

“All right, not much difference, is there? But 
I was saying, if she couldn’t send it how are you 
going to bring it?” 

“Maybe it’s something—very personal.” 

“How do you mean, personal?” 

“Why, something just to be handled by the 
one who owns it,’’ Connie said, but he didn’t seem 
to know what she meant by saying it. 

“What kind of a thing could that be?” queried 
the puzzled boy. ‘Something just to be han- 
dled by the one who owns it,” he repeated, trying 
to make sense out of the words. 

“Oh, there are things like that,” declared Con- 
nie stubbornly. ‘Anyhow, I’m not sure Mother 
will let me go. She never has let me go near a 
gypsy camp.” 

“Well, we'll all go over and ask together,” 
suggested the little diplomat. “That’s the best 
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way. And when she sees we are all really going, 
I don’t believe she’ll be afraid to let you come 
along.” 

“Oh, she’s not afraid ”” But the twelve 
o’clock bell was ringing and Connie had to cut 
short further discussion. That lunch was still to 
be prepared for her mother, who was due home 
not later than twenty minutes past twelve. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 


THE very idea of a present from the gypsy 
was a big surprise to Connie. 

“‘No matter what it turns out to be,’’ she was 
calling back to Mickey, as she hurried off to make 
the cheese toast for her mother’s lunch, “it is 
sure to be something—dqueer.” 

“You bet,” agreed the boy, “‘’cause they’re so 
queer themselves. But remember not to mention 
it to your mother,” he cautioned. ‘You might 
spoil it. We'll all parade around to-night and 
then she’ll see.” 

“All right,” consented Connie, ‘‘and if you see 
any of the girls tell them to come around. I’ve 
got to finish painting something this afternoon” 
(she meant the parrot on the boiler), ‘“‘so I won’t 
be out.” 

“The smoker is to-night, you know,” Mickey 
shouted, and Connie could only wave her hand 
in acknowledging that she knew. Yes, the 
smoker, at which the precious pipes were to be 
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disposed of, was to be held at the Fairway Golf 
Club that very evening. 

“And Molly will be sure to get a lot of money 
from it,’ Connie was assuring herself, between 
placing slices of cheese on the bread to be toasted, 
and trying to arrange two places at the table, so 
that her mother would not be kept waiting for 
her lunch. 

“T do wish Mother didn’t have to go to peo- 
ple’s houses to work,” grumbled Connie to her- 
self. “Of course they are all old friends of hers 
—but then, I wish she could stay home,” she re- 
flected. 

Connie had always accepted her mother’s man- 
agement in every particular as being the best. 
She never questioned or even thought much about 
things her mother planned and attended to, be- 
cause her mother was so capable; one of those 
women so happy in their lives that no one would 
think of attempting to make them happier. But 
lately Connie was missing her comradeship. 
Mrs. Loring had so little time for doing things 
with her dauyhter, that the daughter, now grow- 
ing to the age that requires companionship, was 
beginning to question their circumstances. 

‘Molly just about bosses her mother,’’ Connie 
went on rebelliously, and with a certain admira- 
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tion for the girl who could “boss her mother,” 
yet she, Connie, had never even offered to help 
earn money! 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t think of painting until 
—until I can earn money,” she thought gloomily, 
for her painting meant the most precious of any 
pleasure she had yet enjoyed. ‘Maybe I ought 
to do something in vacation,” she persisted. 
“Mother would have it easier, I’m sure, even 
if I could help a little, with money for shoes 
or something like that.” 

She continued to worry and when lunch was 
being partaken of, Mrs. Loring was rather sur- 
prised at her daughter serving that sort of argu- 
ment along with the toast. 

““Why, my dear,” she exclaimed, “aren’t you 
satisfied? Don’t you have as many pretty things 
as the other girls?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother, of course I do. My clothes 
are always prettiest because you are such a genius 
at making pretty things,’’ Connie assured the sur- 
prised lady. “But I got to thinking of how much 
Molly is going to doa——” 

“Didn’t you help some, in Molly’s case?” asked 
the mother slyly. “It seems to me, the affair at 
the club all came about through your conniving. 
And you needn’t worry, girlie,’ Mrs. Loring en- 
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couraged, ‘“‘the chief thing is to have a disposi- 
tion to help. You have that. The next thing 
is to have sense enough to find a way, and I’m 
sure you could do that. So don’t let us bother 
any more about what might happen. The things 
that are happening keep us all pretty busy, don’t 
they?” 

“But J’m not doing anything: : 

“Oh, indeed you are, dear. You are doing all 
that is required of you, and that’s always a more 
heroic task than the doing of bigger and more 
showy things. I must run along now. You 
should see the darling dress I’m making for 
Elinor Baily. It’s just a dream 2 

“I’m sure it must be lovely, Mother, you do 
make such pretty things,’ Connie murmured very 
evenly. ‘But, you know, I like rather simple 
dresses. I never could see beauty in frills and 
ruffles. Good-by, Moms, I’ll do a lot of painting 
this afternoon, if no one interrupts me. Then 
I'll get the kitchen straightened out at last,” she 
sighed, thus tactfully apologizing for the long 
delays. 

“And it is going to be worth waiting for,” 
Mrs. Loring declared. “You aren’t slow, Connie, 
it is simply that you have so many little things 
to distract you. But don’t worry about that 
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either, just now, for it is lots better to play cut 
of doors during vacation than even to paint 
kitchen pictures,” and the mother, who was al- 
ways and ever an inspiration to the loving daugh- 
ter, was off again to make her nimble fingers fly, 
in the interest of pretty dresses and—of money. 

The afternoon went by quickly, but Connie 
had finished her parrot, beak, claws, wings and 
tail, all, so that she was quite satisfied with the 
accomplishment. It was just before dinner time, 
for Connie, but supper time for Mickey, that 
the boy came parading along as he promised he 
would, a half dozen others, including Jeanette, 
Margery and Molly, all delegated to obtain from 
Mrs. Loring her permission for Connie to visit 
the gypsy camp. 

“You see, Mrs. Loring,” said Mickey as 
spokesman, “we'll all just run over there from 
the golf links. I have to caddy in the morning, 
but Ill be finished by ten 4 

“But those horrid gypsies,’ protested Mrs. 
Loring, ‘‘are always such a dirty tribe. What 
could they have to give any one?” 

“That’s the fun of it,” spoke up Molly. 
“What could they have? Maybe it’s an enchanted 
tambourine, or a magic kettle.” 

Her guess brought forth a hearty laugh from 
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every one, but Jeanette, being wise as usual, sided 
with Mrs. Loring and scoffed at the idea of go- 
ing to the camp. 

“They might just rob us, or something like 
that q 

“Rob us!” shouted Connie. ‘‘Why, we haven’t 
even hair ribbons now, and with all of us and 
Mickey’s three caddies along, I guess the gypsies 
would behave themselves. At any rate, they’re 
not so crazy. That girl who called here was so 
smart she just didn’t waste a word. Wish I could 
talk like her.” 

“Maybe you could if you dyed your hair,” 
whispered Dick Lawrence, mischievously. 

But Mrs. Loring couldn’t see the wisdom of 
the youngsters, not even a whole party of them, 
going into that camp, so it was finally settled that 
the girls should wait on the road by the bridge, 
while the boys went directly into the camp and 
brought back the present. 

“They can surely bring out to you whatever 
the foolish old woman has for you,” Connie’s 
mother declared, “and it seems to me a crowd of 
caddies es 

“Sure, all right, that’s all right,’ agreed 
Mickey, as usual speaking for the whole delega- 
tion. “Ive got to hurry. Something on at the 
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club to-night and I’m going over.” (It was the 
pipe smoker, but no one knew about it except 
Connie and himself.) ‘You girls fix up the time 
and place and all that,” he added in a way so 
business-like that even Connie admired his tact 
and compared it secretly but favorably with that 
of the gypsy girl, Lorella. 

When he and Dick were gone, and the last 
squeaks of their whistling duet sounded down the 
street, the girls, left to themselves, began anew 
their speculations as to the nature of the gypsy’s 
present. 

“It really should be yours, Jeanette,’ Connie 
suggested. “It was your camera, and it was you 
who took the old lady’s picture, you know.” 

“But it was you who gave it to her; I should 
never have dreamed of doing a thing like that,” 
frankly admitted Jeanette, modestly. 

“Tsn’t it too wonderful!” cried out Margery, as 
usual crying out in gleeful expectation of some- 
thing wonderful. “I can’t imagine a 

“Nothing surprising about that,’ Molly said 
a little sarcastically. ‘We aren’t, any of us, 
claiming a first-class guess. But let’s go along. 
It’s about dinner—supper—time and mother 
hates to be alone when people pass by from 
work.” 
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Molly meant that her mother could not bear 
to be alone and see other men coming home from 
their work, now that her husband, Molly’s father, 
was gone. The girls understood all this, and 
for a few moments made no remark. 

Then, having completed their plans for the 
morning’s “raid on the gypsy camp” as Connie 
expressed it, they parted, satisfied that something 
surprising, at least, was certainly in store for 
them when they would wait at the bridge while 
Mickey and his friends descended upon the camp. 

“Just think, Mother,” said Connie, now assist- 
ing with arranging their little dinner table in that 
end of the dining room where the bay window 
opened upon the garden, “to-night is the night 
for the club smoker. Molly doesn’t know the 
details, Mickey just told her that Mr. Flanger 
was going to see about things to-night. But J 
know it will surely be great.” 

“Tm sure it will,” Mrs. Loring repeated, “for 
what those men undertake they are sure to carry 
through successfully. They are, I suppose, prom- 
inent business men, and they ought to know how 
to conduct a business affair of that kind. They 
make it an evening of pleasure, of course, but 


there is, you see, dear, a business affair behind 
it all.” 
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“Just imagine!” exclaimed Connie. ‘Having 
poor Mr. Sheehan’s pipes go like that!” 

“Rather appropriate, it seems to me,” said her 
mother, ‘“‘for the men there will appreciate them. 
Besides, as you say, Mr. Flanger is kind and con- 
siderate. And Mr. Flanger’s name is one of 
those very well known in the country’s affairs. 
He’s a very prominent American.” 

“He could, if he wanted to,” reasoned Connie, 
‘just take the pipes himself and give us a big 
check. I suppose he would never miss it, would 
he?” 

“Maybe not, but that wouldn’t be what is 
called good business. Just giving money away is 
scarcely ever the best thing to do,” the mother 
patiently explained. ‘Let me give you some more 
salad, dear,” she suddenly broke off. “You must 
eat lots of green stuff in summer, you know, to 
keep up with the other things that grow so beau- 
tifully.”’ 

Connie held up her plate for more of the 
tender lettuce leaves that she had gathered from 
their own little garden. Then she continued her 
questions anent the pipe sale. 

“But why, Mother,” she puzzled, “isn’t it 
good or best just to give money to such a worthy 
cause?” 
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“There are a number of reasons,” replied the 
mother. ‘Just giving money is so often the way 
of getting rid of a duty, you see. But earning 
money for a cause, by putting energy and atten- 
tive thought to it, often makes the cause do as 
much for the workers as for the one who is to 
be benefited.” 

“You mean,” reasoned the girl who had sud- 
denly become very interested in substitutes for 
charity, “that every man who goes to the smoker 
or who gets a pipe will be—will understand that 
he should help in such affairs?” 

“Exactly. One little pipe may preach a better 
sermon on a man’s duty to his fellow man than 
could the giving away of a lot of money.” 

“Oh, yes. Every one can’t give money so that 
wouldn’t be a practical lesson. Buta pipe! And, 
Mother, they were the loveliest pipes!”’ 

“I am sure they were,” replied the woman, 
happy to know that her daughter was now learn 
ing to put the biggest things first. 


CHAPTER XVII 
FAITHFUL FRIENDS 


CAN a surprise be expected? 

It was a surprise and yet it had been expected 
by Connie—that is, she expected the surprise but 
not such a big one. 

Early next morning—the morning after the 
smoker and the day of the proposed visit to the 
gypsy camp—a fashionable little roadster was 
drawn up in front of Connie’s door. As she saw 
it she breathed a sigh of real joy, because her 
mother was at home that day. It seemed so 
much nicer. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Flanger! Mother, will you 
please go e 

“Yes, dear. There, pick up my apron,” as 
Mrs. Loring tossed the small article in the gen- 
eral direction of the kitchen door. She, herself, 
was going toward the hall door. 

The bell rang as she went, and a smiling gen- 
tleman confronted her as she opened the door. 
He was in his golf togs, and as he boyishly 
snatched off his cap his heavy hair, a blend of 
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brown and gray, fell softly on his broad forehead. 

“Mrs. Loring, I believe?’ he began. 

“Yes. I’m Connie’s mother,” was the simple 
form of introduction offered by Mrs. Loring. 

“And Connie is—quite a girl,” spoke up the 
caller genially. “I’m Mr. Flanger. I suppose 
she has been telling you about me? I’m sort 
of agent for pipes, and little girls who want to 
sell them,” he went on in a very pleasant way, 
his eyes twinkling as his words clinked. 

Connie was listening; that is, she couldn’t very 
well help hearing, and it was she who thought 
of his words as clinking, like something merry 
sounding with a light, musical touch. 

“ll call Connie; come in, Mr. Flanger,”’ in- 
vited Mrs. Loring, in her rather dignified way. 
Connie was so glad the dusting had been done; 
she had managed it on the afternoon before, 
while she rested from her parrot painting, and 
wanted to think of things. Just dusting didn’t 
interfere either with resting or thinking, accord- 
ing to Connie. And just a little ripple of pride 
suffused her as she heard her mother invite the 
stranger in. 

“Mother is so—so splendid,” she was think- 
ing, “and so sort of cultured in her easy dignified 
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way.” No thought now of the hated sewing 
which had been the means of keeping up that 
same “dignified, cultured way.” A fine needle- 
woman is not one whose occupation is to be de- 
spised; it always does seem like a woman’s natu- 
ral and choicest calling—to do fine things with 
a fine needle! 

Voices from the living room floated out, and 
her own name called presently, summoned the 
waiting girl. 

Smiles! Mr. Flanger’s face was buried be- 
neath them. 

“Well, my girl,” he began, “I hope you'll be 
satisfied with our sale of the pipes.” He was 
opening his leather wallet. ‘‘Here’s the returns. 
All in. We made the fellows all pay up last 
night so that the books could be closed.” 

He was offering Connie a blue slip of paper; 
a check. She was so eager to find out how much 
money the check represented that she could hardly 
put her hand out to take it. 

Her mother was watching intently. Mr. 
Flanger was smiling—aloud. That is, little 
chuckles escaped on the waves of his smiles, he 
did seem so happy. 

Connie’s eyes were now on the slip. She could 
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see the figures in the corner! And read the 
amount as it was written in. 

“One hundred and fifty dollars!” she ex- 
claimed. “Oh! Mother!” and the surprising 
girl actually turned baby enough to rush into. 
her mother’s arms and almost sob out her hap- 
piness. 

Or was it embarrassment? No matter, she did 
it anyway, and her mother just patted her shoul- 
der a minute, while Mr. Flanger stood there 
watching them both. 

Presently the girl recovered her composure 
and turned an embarrassed face toward the caller. 

“Thank you, so much,” she faltered. ‘You 
see, I was so surprised - 

“Nice, isn’t it?” the gentleman remarked, now 
sitting down in the chair which Mrs. Loring 
offered him. ‘We were all tickled to death. 
You never saw a crowd of men enjoy themselves 
more—— Why, Mrs. Loring,” he suddenly 
changed in his voice and manner, “do you know 
there were some rare pipes among those? Yes, 
indeed,” without waiting for her reply which, 
however, she was expressing in her interested 
manner. “Yes, we had one or two that brought 
fancy prices. And the canes!’ He slapped his 
knee joyfully as he spoke of the canes. ‘“‘We have 
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two members who have lately visited their homes 
in Ireland and they almost fought over those 
canes. They were beauties!” 

“This money will help our friends very greatly, 
Mr. Flanger,” said Mrs. Loring, as Connie still 
seemed too overwhelmed to say anything. ‘They 
are worthy, but when death, sudden death, fol- 
lows other misfortunes, especially when the one 
wage-earner is taken, it leaves things very much 
upset for the helpless ones,” she explained, sym- 
pathetically. 

It was at this point that Mr. Flanger enquired 
further into the affairs of Molly’s home. Her 
mother’s illness was, of course, the most serious 
of the problems discussed, and then the matter 
of Molly’s education was brought up. 

“A little girl like that simply must not leave 
school,’ Mr. Flanger insisted. ‘“‘We’ll have to 
see about that. I can understand that they would 
object to charity as it is sometimes offered 
but Well, just keep me posted,” he said 
to Mrs. Loring. “We often find ways out of 
difficulties when a couple of heads go at them.” 
No wonder her mother had thought him an ex- 
pert business man, Connie pondered. 

“You are so kind,” she managed to say to 
him, her face still burning and her eyes shifting 
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around against her will. She never had felt so 
foolish before, it seemed to her. 

“Now, I’m not going to say just what I think,” 
spoke up the caller, as he arose from his chair, 
“but I will say this much: little Molly Sheehan 
has a good friend in—little Connie Loring.” 

“And they both have a good friend in is 

“Tut-tut!? he interrupted Connie’s mother, 
who was just about to express a compliment to 
him. ‘‘We might as well play with pipes and 
canes as with golf balls. Have Michael bring 
you both up to the club some day,” he said next. 
“You'll find things that will interest you, Mrs. 
Loring, and we have ladies’ day every so often. 
Play cards, you know, and all that. But if you 
didn’t care for bridge, come up and look around. 
We have some great trophies; you might like to 
see them.” 

All of this was merely showing his politeness, 
Connie understood, but it was pleasant to hear 
some one invite her mother to a real place; al- 
though she would not be likely to go to the club- 
house. Again that thought of her mother’s slay- 
ery to her work hurt the girl who was listening. 
Why couldn’t her mother be as free to enjoy 
herself as those others who seemed to do nothing 
else? 
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“Wait till I can paint pictures and sell them,” 
she promised just as Mr. Flanger paused before 
one of her paintings—the old mill picture she had 
put up unframed on the window casing. 

“IT hear the girl is interested in art,” he said, 
inspecting the little picture critically. ‘That 
ought to be a tie between us; painting has always 
been a hobby of my own!” 

“Oh, that picture isn’t really any good at all,” 
declared Connie, instantly forgetting her embar- 
rassment. When pictures were mentioned Con- 
nie never thought of herself—it was always just 
pictures then. 

“Not bad at all,” Mr. Flanger observed. 
“That sky is good. And it’s a queer thing how 
few painters can make a live sky. Most of them 
look as if their paint-pots spilled on them,” he 
declared, laughingly. 

“Connie rather likes skies,” said her mother. 
“We always joked her about making clouds. 
She used to try to outline them in her mud 
pies i 

“Mother!” protested Connie, but they all 
laughed at mention of the mud-pie skies, and 
Mr. Flanger said something about bad storms 
following clouds of that sort. 

Connie was holding her blue check all this time, 
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secretly wondering what Molly would say, and 
also wondering what would be the best way to 
give it to the Sheehans. It was sure to be a 
great surprise to them, and a very welcome one, 
for the last report, privately obtained by Mrs. 
Loring from Mrs. Sheehan’s doctor, was by no 
means encouraging. 

With further thanks to Mr. Flanger and some 
extra compliments for Connie and Molly from 
him, he was presently in his little roadster again, 
while the two Lorings indulged in such a joyful 
little exhilaration that even the dignified one, 
Mrs. Loring, danced gayly about the hall. 

“Oh, Mumsey! Isn’t it too glory-ocious!” 
Connie exclaimed, among the other noises she 
was making. “Can you believe it! Just imagine! 
One hundred and fifty dollars!” 

The mother stood still long enough to grab 
Connie and give her a bearish hug. 

“It is simply great!’ she in turn exclaimed. 
‘And, my. dear,” she assumed quite a different 
tone now, “I’m afraid our friends are going to 
need much more than money: = 

“Isn’t Molly’s mother going to get better?” 
demanded Connie, suspecting something tragic 
from her mother’s words. 

“There is some hope, but not a great deal,” 
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Mrs. Loring replied. ‘But, at any rate, that 
money is going to do a lot for them both.” 

“Oh, I do hope so,” sighed Connie, all the 
smiles gone now as she suddenly feared for Molly. 
“How dreadful if her mother has to die and 
leave her all alone!” 

“Now, dear,” urged the mother, trying to 
brighten things up again, “you haven’t much time 
to spare. What do you want to do about the 
check ?” 

“I was wondering, Mother, if you would give 
it to Mrs. Sheehan. You can explain things so 
well and you would make them understand that it 
isn’t, any of it—charity.” 

“But you girls would miss her surprise,” Mrs. 
Loring pointed out, considerately. 

“That wouldn’t be anything,” said Connie 
bravely. “I know Molly only cares about her 
mother, she wouldn’t think anything of missing 
the surprise of giving her the money.” 

“Certainly, dear, I'll be glad to take it over,” 
Mrs. Loring promptly offered. ‘In fact, I'd 
think it real pleasure myself to see Mrs. Sheehan’s 
joy. And I guess it might be best for me to do 
so as Mrs. Sheehan is too ill to have any—any ex- 
citement at present.” 

“That’s the way I feel about it, Moms,” agreed 
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Connie. ‘And, you know, Molly and I are kids 
enough to go crazy just talking about the check.” 
“Yes, you both have the gift of imagination,” 
her mother said, smiling again. ‘And I can’t get 
over the result of your pipe sale, myself. It is 
simply wonderful,” she declared repeatedly. 
“Oh, that’s all Mr. Flanger’s generosity: e 
“But he had a good thing to work on, you 
see There come your friends. Now for 
your gypsy present,’ Mrs. Loring interrupted, 
for Margery, the advance guard of the girls who 
were going to the camp, was running on ahead, 
already shouting for Connie to hurry up. 
They would meet the caddies at the bridge, 
according to the much discussed and finally de- 
cided upon, previous arrangements. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE GYPSY’S GIFT 


THEY were all excited, the boys as well as the 
girls, for going into the gypsy camp on business 
was quite an adventure. All of them meeting 
at the bridge occasioned at once a babel of orders. 

“Now, boys,” Jeanette would say, “‘be sure to 
stick together a 

“Think they'll try to kidnap us?” scoffed Dick 
Lawrence, importantly. 

“Now don’t try to be funny,” retorted little 
Margery. She evidently hated to have the kid- 
naping suggestion thus rudely dispelled. 

“You must be sure to call Lorella 
began. 

“Torella! Lor-ell-la-la-la!’? the boys cried 
mockingly, until Connie feared their humor might 
not be understood if it happened to reach the 
camp. 

“Oh, you'll spoil it all,” wailed Molly. ‘Why 
can’t you act civilized?” 

“Because they’re boys,” insinuated Geraldine, 


but she might better have saved her sarcasm for 
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more attentive ears. The boys didn’t even hear 
her. 

“Now listen!’ ordered Mickey, in sheer des- 
peration, for they were all shouting at once, “only 
a couple of us can go. What would they think 
if they saw this whole gang?” 

“Think we’re the Militia, maybe,” suggested 
Ted Manley. “But anyhow, Mickey’s right- 
Just a couple of us should go. Cracky! Look 
at that—those wagons! ‘They’re loaded to the 
roof. All their house stuff 

“Hurry, please,” begged Connie. “Suppose 
they should start off. Then where would we be?” 

“Left,” declared Jeanette. ‘Go ahead, boys. 
We'll pretend to be looking at the water We 

‘Watching for whales!” laughed Connie, for 
the little brook beneath the bridge was only wad- 
ing depth. 

Finally’ Mickey, Ted and Dick started off, and 
Mickey was to call Lorella as soon as he got to 
the big chestnut tree, and that was almost along- 
side the wagon with the old-fashioned gypsy cover 
—the original canopy top. 

Once the embassy fared forth, a silence fell 
upon those left behind. They just watched, 
waited and listened. They saw the boys march 
along, all three abreast as if tramping to some 
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martial tread. Then they lost sight of the trio, 
as they left the open lots and entered the thicket 
behind which the gypsy wagons could be seen. 

“T suppose they'll stay talking until we’re tired 
waiting,’ Margery lost no time in surmising. She 
did so hate to wait for anything exciting. 

“Not much, they won’t,” declared Tom Dun- 
can. ‘“We’ve got to get back to the golf links 
before noon.” 

Short as the time was before the boys were 
again sighted, it s.:med a long time to the ex- 
vectant ones. 

“There they come,” cried Molly, jumping 
down from her perch on the bridge coping. 
“And look! What have they got?” 

“A goat!” exclaimed Connie. ‘See! Yes, it 
really is—a goat!” 

“How funny!’ screamed Jeanette. ‘Whatever 
will you do—— But it’s a queer looking goat!” 

“Tt isn’t a goat; it’s some other animal,” de- 
clared Connie this time. “And look! There 
comes old Urania! Oh, mercy me!” and Connie 
almost fell off her seat on the stone bridge in 
sheer excitement. 

“And the girl!’ added Margery. “Look, the 
whole tribe——”’ 

““*Tisn’t either, the whole tribe,” contradicted 
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Tom, who always loved to contradict Margery. 
“Tt’s just the old woman and a girl. And the 
animal is a—deer!” he proclaimed loudly. 

“fedeés l2 

“A little baby deer!” 

“The—cutest little deer!” 

So said the girls, each adding her tribute of 
admiration, as the procession headed along tox 
ward the bridge, Mickey, Dick and Ted first with 
the faun-colored little animal walking beside 
them. The deer’s fur was beautifully marked 
with small white spots, and the graceful little 
animal seemed rather proud of itself, as the boys 
led it along, while the old gypsy, Urania, and the 
young girl, Lorella, followed close behind. 

“You don’t suppose that’s the present!” gasped 
Connie. 

“Certainly. You'll have to have a deer roast,” 
sang out Tom. “Great idea! We might fetch 
him to the club ie 

“Tom Duncan! You just stop,’ Connie 
warned. “If that deer is going to be mine it 
will be a - 

“Pet,” assisted Margery, quite pleased with 
the idea. 

By now the party was almost up to the bridge, 
and Mickey was already calling out to them. 
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“Lookit! See what we've got.” 

“It’s your present!” 

“A Jim-dandy!” 

The boys were each offering separate opinions, 
but they all seemed to agree in the main. The 
deer was a prize! They shouted that aloud for 
the world to hear, but not all of the world ap- 
peared to be listening. 

“Come on,”’ prompted Connie, “‘let’s run down 
and meet them. I can’t wait another minute.” 

After that it must have been the little deer 
that was most surprised, for it was so surrounded 
by the admiring girls and boys that its beautiful 
eyes blinked unbelievingly. 

“Oh, is it really and truly going to be mine!” 
gasped Connie. “I just can’t believe it.” 

“Yes, it is surely yours,” replied Urania, who 
was standing by, her own faded eyes lighted anew 
with the spark of admiration kindled by the chil- 
dren. ‘It is a beautiful deer,’’ she continued, 
‘“‘and we did not steal it.” 

“No,” interrupted Lorella, ‘we did not steal 
it. It came to our camp and we fed it and—loved 
it,”’ she added, a little wistfully. 

“Oh, perhaps you want it, Lorella,” Connie 
said, noting the way the girl spoke. “If it is 
yours I wouldn’t take it.” 
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“No, it is not mine, and you’d better take it,” 
answered the girl. “If I had it they’d think I 
stole it and they’d take it away from me.” 

“Sure they would,” spoke up Mickey, who was 
already, it seemed, in partnership with Connie on 
that deer. He was stroking the soft fur and 
looking over “the points’ quite as if it were all 
his deer, for that matter. The others merely 
looked on in rapt admiration, just Dick ventur- 
ing to pat the little animal, which was surely 
behaving most beautifully under the trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Margery was down on her knees on a clean 
spot of grass in front of the deer, just gazing, 
spellbound. Connie stood near Mickey, and she 
too patted the animal, but the gypsies, now that 
their present had been delivered to Connie, mo- 
tioned her aside. 

“Let us speak to you,” said Lorella, who 
seemed to sense exactly what her grandmother 
wished to say. 

Connie stepped aside. The others were too in- 
terested in the deer to notice anything else. 

“Now, I am giving you this animal,” said the 
old Urania, in a most emphatic and carefully 
spoken declaration, ‘‘because you were kind. The 
deer needs kindness. He is a symbol,” and she 
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held up her browned hand like a priestess in some 
old painting, Connie thought. 

“A symbol,” she continued, ‘“‘of the helpless 
ones. We are sometimes helpless. My girl, 
Lorella, needs a friend.” 

Connie looked from one to the other in aston- 
ishment. 

“A friend!” she repeated. 

“Yes. She goes to school and no one notices 
her. We are not ignorant’”—Connie now saw 
that the woman was speaking in an even, well- 
placed voice, with words carefully chosen—“but 
people think we are, so sometimes we act that 
way just to fool them,” Urania sneered. 

“They hate us,” spoke up Lorella, her dark 
eyes flashing indignantly. She could be hand- 
some, Connie thought, if she were not so surly. 

“But some day you will meet my girl again,” 
said the old woman, ‘‘and then you will be her 
friend?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” faltered Connie, feeling 
as if she were making a solemn promise. 

“If you say so, we know you will do it,” went 
on the gypsy. “Maybe you will not meet soon, 
and maybe you will. But when Lorella needs a 
friend you will not shun her?” 

“No, indeed,” said Connie, now gaining con- 
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fidence and beginning to see that the request was 
not for some special favor. “If ever I meet 
Lorella, I shall certainly be glad to remember 
her. I was telling my mother last night how 
smart she was.” 

At that the girl’s face seemed to blaze with 
pleasure. And her grandmother stroked her arm 
fondly. Now Lorella was handsome. ; 

“Yes, yes,” Urania murmured. “My girl is 
smart. Her mother and her father—they were 
smart. And so she must have a chance. We are 
not poor : 

“No, indeed,” said Lorella haughtily. 

“And the money is hers. She must go to a 
fine school. Maybe I can ask your mother about 
it?” 

“Why, yes. Mother would advise you,” Con- 
nie said, just a little uncertainly. “But I’m afraid 
I must go. The boys have to go back to the 
links . 

“Yes; and we too must go,” said Urania. 
“You know we are moving to-day.” She looked 
at Lorella standing there in her queer clothes, 
and then looked at Connie, who was dressed 
simply as always, but who looked so different. 

The gyspy girl instinctively felt that look of 
criticism, as she turned away with a curl of her 
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rather heavy lips. She was restless and anxious 
to move on. 

“Too bad you must go with us, Lorella,” said 
the woman; “you do not belong to the tribe. 
We took her when her mother was sick,’ Urania 
explained to Connie, who plainly showed her in- 
terest in Lorella. ‘“‘When her mother died she 
stayed.” 

“It’s all right for me. Come on, Granny,’ the 
girl said curtly. ‘Let them go with their pet.” 

“She liked the little deer very much,” Urania 
seemed to apologize for this, as Lorella started 
off. “But we could not keep him,” she decided. 
“Remember, we did not steal that deer,” she re- 
peated very positively. ‘He came to our camp 
and we gave him a home; just like Lorella.” 

“Thank you so much for the deer, Urania,” 
said Connie, her eyes following the retreating 
girl, ‘‘and I'll take good care of him, I promise.” 

“And if my girl meets you again you will be 
her friend?” ‘The old woman’s voice was raised 
in entreaty, and Connie knew she was thinking 
of better days for Lorella. 

“Yes, Pll always try to be her friend,” was 
Connie’s answer to the gypsy’s plea. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A HORRIBLE WHITE FACE 


Her friends surrounding the little deer had 
been impatient a* Connie’s delay, especially 
Molly, who had heard from Mickey (while Con. 
nie was talking to the gypsies) that the pipe 
sale had been held the night before. 

It had been Connie’s thoughtfulness that caused 
the great news to be withheld from Molly, for 
she wanted Molly to have the fun of going to 
the gypsy camp, and she knew that Molly would 
not go if she had told her of the big check wait- 
ing for delivery. She managed to speak to her 
without being overheard. But now it was Molly 
who importuned Connie. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked in an 
undertone. “Mother has been so discour- 
aged. . 

“I wanted you to come, Molly,” Connie con- 
fessed, ‘‘and besides, Mother has gone over with 
the check by this time i 

‘How much?” Molly whispered, impatiently. 
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Connie made sure that their companions were 
all intent upon his deership. Then she whispered 
directly into Molly’s waiting ear. 

“One hundred and fifty 4 

“Never!” exclaimed Molly aloud. Then her 
face fell into smiles. “I’m going,” she announced 
crisply, and before any one could interpose had 
they wanted to do so, Molly Sheehan was actu- 
ally running back over the lots to Main -Street, 
from which thoroughfare she could easily reach 
her home. 

“What’s the matter?” asked surprised Jean- 
étte. ‘Is her mother worse?” 

“No, Lut she just thought of something im- 
portani,”’ said Connie evasively, finally joining 
the group again about the little deer. 

They led it home triumphantly, to Connie’s 
home, of course, although many and various shel- 
ters were offered as being most comfortable for 
a deer’s headquarters. The boys felt they should 
be left in charge, but the girls dicn’t see things 
that way, and Connie insisted tha. she and Jean- 
ette be allowed full charge, with the boys as 
aides—if their help should be required. 

The deer! A circus complete and entire could 
not have caused more excitement in Vinelea. 
Every one wanted to name him, the girls suggest- 
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ing pretty but inappropriate names such as Mar- 
gery’s ““Tenderheart”’ and Geraldine’s “Beauty.” 
Connie felt the deer’s name should in some way 
suggest his wonderful, soft, velvety eyes, but Vel- 
vet Eyes was discarded along with the other sen- 
timental titles. 

“Pete’s the best,” insisted Mickey, ‘‘and it’s 
easy to call.” 

“But he'll never come. What’s the use of 
calling?” Dick wanted to know. 

“Maybe we can teach him,” said Mickey, hope- 
fully. 

“He might learn tricks,” Ted Manly thought. 
“Why couldn’t he?” 

“But his name Connie pondered. They 
were all gathered around the flattered little ani- 
mal again, the scene having been now shifted to 
Connie’s back yard, where a shed, only used for 
garden tools, seemed to offer a solution of the 
housing problem. 

‘What should we call a little deer?” Margery 
was analyzing the subject. ‘What is a little 
deer ?” 

“A deer-ie!” burst out Connie. “Of course. 
Let’s just—call him Deerie; why not?” 

So Deerie was fed more banana, although he 
seemed to like the peel best, while new spectators 
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were constantly joining the group, watching 
Deerie eat. 

“I wish I didn’t have to go, but I must,” 
Connie told Jeanette. “I’ve got to go to Madam 
Delamar’s. She expects me.” 

“T’ll take charge of the deer,’ Jeanette offered 
briskly, only too glad of the chance to do so. 
“Do you want any one to go over the hill with 
you?” 

“If Mickey would come; he knows about things 
over there, and I hate to go alone since I met 
the gypsy under the cherry trees,” smiled Connie 
as she recalled that episode. 

“But the gypsies are gone now,” Jeanette 
pointed out. 

“TI know that, but I’m sort of nervous, some- 
how. I'll ask Mickey to come. He may not 
mind,” Connie reasoned. 

He didn’t, that is he said he didn’t, so the 
two reluctantly withdrew from the deer party, 
and, first getting the book that held Molly’s elu- 
sive picture, Connie and Mickey started over the 
hill. 

It would be futile to attempt to report what 
they talked about as they went, but it was, in 
reality, mostly about deer. They couldn’t seem 
to get away from that subject, for children do 
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so love animals, and this little deer seemed so 
well worth loving that Connie and Mickey, like 
the rest, had been fascinated. 

“Madam has been asking about you,’ Mickey 
reminded his companion, however. “Be sure to 
remember I told you.” 

“Oh, I will. I wanted so much to come,” 
Connie recalled. ‘‘You know I was almost over 
here the day I got scared by the gypsy.” 

‘Just so she knows I told you,” the boy said 
again. “I guess she wanted to give you another 
lesson.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I haven’t brought my 
brushes or anything,’’ Connie said regretfully. 
“Shall I go back for them?” 

‘No; she’s got stacks of brushes. Come on. 
It’s kind-a late now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,’ Connie admitted. ‘But you see, 
Mickey, I wanted to show her this picture of 
Molly.” 

They paused long enough for Michael to in- 
spect the picture, which he said was “great” and 
“first rate.” ‘Then Connie added her opinion as 
they hurried along. 

Nearing Madam Delamar’s, they found Mrs. 
Manigan was sweeping the porch; Connie was so 
glad to see her she ran on ahead of Michael. 
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There was a prompt and brief exchange of civili- 
ties, and Michael turned to play with Shaggy 
while Connie went directly to the studio. Michael 
was going to wait, he hadn’t anything else to 
do, so he told Connie she need not hurry on 
his account. 

Madam Delamar, for a wonder, was not paint- 
ing. Neither was she wearing her smock, and 
she greeted her caller as if she had nothing better 
in the world to do than entertain her. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, “‘you have been neg- 
lecting me. I have no one but you and Michael, 
you know, and I can’t be left alone so long again. 
Now tell me all your wonderful news,” she went 
on, her lovely face flushing as she talked. “I 
want to hear all about everything.” 

For a few moments Connie hesitated. A noise, 
something heavy, it seemed, had fallen in the 
direction of the back room, and anything happen- 
ing there was sure to startle Connie. 

“Oh, Aunt Isabel!” called out Madam, in a 
light, rather affected voice, as if she wanted to 
apologize for calling, “all right?” 

“Yes,”’ came back Aunt Isabel’s reply, drawled 
in a mysterious way, it seemed to the listener. 
“Nothing happened! Everything is all right; 
a box fell, that is all.” 
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“TI thought so,” concluded Madam, at once 
turning her attention to Connie. 

How charming she was! And how Connie 
loved to tell her everything. The story of the 
gypsy’s gift was most absorbing to Madam, who 
insisted upon hearing many details that Connie 
had no idea, at first, of taking her time with. 
But here again the deer was the magnet of at- 
traction. 

“T must come to see your deer; may I?” she 
asked. ‘Perhaps I could—paint him!” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be perfect!” Connie cried 
out joyfully. “Just think of having that darling 
little animal—painted! Ina picture!” 

“Connie had a little deer!’ chanted the lady. 
“That's really prettier than ‘Mary had a little 
lamb’; isn’t it?” 

So they talked and talked, and no mention was 
made of a painting lesson for that afternoon. 
Finally Connie took her precious little picture 
from the book—Molly’s picture. 

“This is what I want to show you,” she began. 
“This is Molly, my friend whose father died 
lately. Could we do anything with a picture like 
that?” 


“Charm-ing!”” said Madam slowly, inspecting 
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the little snapshot carefully. ‘What a splendid 
pose?” 

“I thought it was,” Connie hurried to agree. 
“Do you think I might do anything with it?” 
she asked again. “Could I sell it for post- 
cards?” 

“You dear little business lady! To think of 
that! I should only have thought of a larger 
picture; but post-cards are in demand.” 

“Is that—do you think that would make one?” 
Connie was pardonably impatient. 

“I know exactly how we could manage that,” 
declared Madam, aglow herself now with pleas- 
ant anticipation. “I have a business friend who 
might place that with an agency for us. You 
have the negative, of course?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m saving that,” Connie said hap- 
pily. “You see, Molly, my friend, has to do 
something to earn money, and we, her school 
chums, don’t want her to leave school.” 

“Tovely, that you should all want to help her,” 
and Connie thought Madam must have had an 
unpleasant thought just then, for a cloud seemed 
to cover her smiles. ‘Friends!’ she exclaimed 
finally. ‘How much we all need friends! Since 
I went to Paris I have lost track of mine.” 
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“You were in Paris a long time?’ Connie felt 
constrained to show some interest in Madam’s 
affairs. 

“Yes, for years, busy there. And I had one 
friend—my dear,” she said, her eyes a little shad- 
owy. “i miss that one friend more than you can 
ever possibly imagine. But ” She smiled 
again, took Connie’s hand in hers and patted it 
fondly, then said playfully: 

“You must not think me a foolish old lady, 
because we, who devote our very lives to art, 
seem to need companionship more than they who 
divide their loves. Can you understand a little, 
my dear?” 

“Yes, indeed I can.”’ declared Connie, ‘“‘and I’m 
awfully sorry you lost your friend. Did he—: 
die?” 

“No,” sighed Madam, “‘he didn’t die. But I 
neglected him and he thought I had no use for 
his—his friendship. Ah, me!’ she sighed more 
heavily, “‘whenever I am finishing a picture I 
think of him; he loved good pictures with the 
appreciation of a true artist. But how far we 
tambled from your friend’s picture! We were 
deciding to give it to a post-card agent, weren't 
we?” 

‘That would be wonderful, Madam,” Connie 
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said again, “because Molly needs help—oh, such 
a lot of help,” and it was at this juncture that 
Connie introduced the subject of the Golf Club 
benefit. 

Madam laughed like a girl over the account 
of the pipe sale, and the canes! Connie was giy- 
ing full credit to Mickey when, naturally, as she 
told of the big returns, she mentioned Mr. 
Flanger’s name. 

“Mr. Flanger!”’ cried Madam Delamar. “Did 
you say Mr. Flanger!” 

“Yes. Mr. Gerard Flanger——” 

“Oh, my darling! It is you who have turned 
fairy!” cried out the lady excitedly. ‘You are 
mentioning the name—of my long lost friend!” 

“Your friend! The one you thought you had 
lost !’’ Connie in her turn exclaimed. 

“Yes; the best friend I have ever had. Oh, 
how wonderful if—if it can really be he! I had 
no idea he had come back to New York. How 
shall I find out ss 

She was acting like a girl, too excited to know 
exactly what she was saying, but there was no 
mistaking the magic effect of Connie’s inadvert- 
ent remark. 

“Let’s ask Mickey,” Connie suggested. “He 
knows him well and we could ask him 3 
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“Yes; call the boy. Oh, I must tell Aunt Isa- 
bel. And yet, if it should not be he 4 

Without waiting for further advice, Connie 
hurried out to call Mickey. As she did so she 
turned instinctively toward the room at the end 
of the hall. The glass doors from that room 
into the hall were, as usual, shaded by curtains 
drawn down. But now Connie saw that one was 
not down all the way. 

The line where the curtain ended was marked 
by a dim light within the room. Connie looked 
quickly, stepped just a little toward the door and 
then she gasped. 

“Oh!” She barely breathed, but she still 
gazed, and—saw within that room something like 
a hideous, white face! 

“Oh,” she shuddered again, turning toward 
the outside door. ‘‘What can that be?” 

But she found Mickey waiting for her at the 
very first step of the porch, where he was holding 
Shaggy down and refusing to toss him any more 
stones. 

“Madam wants you, Mickey,” Connie managed 
to say, wondering if her own face had turned 
white with the fright she had just encountered. 


CHAPTER XX 
DEERIE 


As she again entered the hall, through the door 
to the studio, Connie kept very close to Mickey. 
She knew that she should not spoil Madam’s 
sudden ray of happiness, that whatever that hid- 
eous white face was, or was meant to be, she 
shouldn’t now betray the fact that she had 
glimpsed it. 

“Now, here is our little boy who knows every- 
thing,” she heard Madam address Mickey, ‘‘and 
he shall tell us.) Do you know—Mr. Flanger?” 
She hesitated before uttering the name. 

“Sure,” said Michael crisply. ‘I caddy for 
him.” 

“Sit down, my dear,” Madam directed. “I 
feel too excited to stand up myself,” she ad- 
mitted, quite breathlessly. 

Connie was glad enough to sit down and she 
chose a chair at the extreme end of the room, 
away from the other room that came next to 
the studio toward the rear. She had no wish 


to see again the face, and how did she know that 
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it wouldn’t poke out through the folding doors? 

“And the golfers talk to their caddies, don’t 
they, Michael?’ prompted Madam. 

“You bet. Tell us everything. Like as if we 
were dumb.” 

Connie laughed at that. Mickey was sure to 
say something funny, but she did hope there had 
been no mistake about Mr. Flanger. Had he not 
been the one Madam used to know, Connie would 
have felt guilty of having made a serious mis 
take, although, of course, she had done nothing 
that could have been so construed. 

‘*You must tell me what he looks like,” Madam 
entreated. “I think I may—know him.” 

“He’s a peach,” said Mickey; and Connie 
laughed again. 

“Is he large and dark and are his eyes ie 
Madam got no further. Mickey might not be 
an authority on size, complexion or eyes, but he 
knew good points. 

‘fe can make the course in one below par,” 
declared the caddie promptly, which meant of 
course that the gentleman spoken of was a first- 
rate golfer; Mickey’s ideal of a first-rate man. 

“What a boy!” sighed Madam. “Here I can- 
not wait for news of my friend, to find out if he 
is this generous gentleman with the same name, 
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and, yes, the same sort of generosity I used to 
know. But Michael just tells me he is—a 
peach!” 

Even Michael himself laughed now. 

“Gosh, Madam,” he said, “i didn’t know you 
wanted me to tell you about his looks. He is 
big, and has red cheeks and jolly eyes.” 

‘“‘That’s splendid, Michael,” applauded Madam 
this time. “I feel sure he must indeed be my lost 
friend. I have been telling Constance how I 
lost him. I let my painting take up all my life, 
all my heart, and so my friends just had to leave 
me to—my work. But I always get lonely when 
a picture is almost done.” 

“Have you finished the big picture?” Connie 
asked eagerly, at that point. 

“Almost. That is why I am resting to-day. I 
must make my sky heavenly, with just a few won- 
derful strokes of my brush, and for that my hand 
must be rested, fresh, what I call a happy hand,” 
and the artist raised her right hand up in a fon- 
dling motion, as if she were coaxing it to make 
for her a very beautiful sky, indeed. 

“Skies,” repeated Connie. “I love—skies.” 

“You do, my dear? Then you shall be my 
favorite pupil, for a sky is like the soul—it has 
no limits.” 
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Connie’s beautiful blonde head was thrown up 
understandingly, but Mickey, truth to tell, was 
tossing his impatiently. 

“Oh, yes,” he said suddenly. “I know now 
about Mr. Flanger. I remember. He never buys 
any more pictures, he told me, because once he 
knew an artist - 

“Yes ’” interrupted Madam, so eagerly that 
Mickey almost lost track of what he was say- 
ing. 

“Some artist he used to know,” he continued, 
“deceived him a 

“Deceived him?” Madam was standing over 
the boy, rather defiantly now. 

““Maybe he said disappointed him,” Mickey an- 
swered. ‘‘You see, the golfers talk to us like 
I told you, as if we were just another kind of 
a club and don’t know what they are talking 
about. And we don’t, most of the time,’ he slyly 
added, with a frank little freckle-eyed wink at 
Connie. 

“I can tell you what Mr. Flanger is like, 
Madam,” offered Connie, who had now recov- 
ered her composure sufficiently to take an intelli- 
gent part in the broken-up conversation. ‘He 
has brown eyes, brown grayish hair, he is rather 
tall, a little stout, and he has a very hearty laugh.” 
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‘“My—friend—Gerard!”’ exclaimed the lady 
happily, without the slightest restraint. She evi- 
dently had no fear of being misunderstood by her 
juvenile audience. 

“Oh, isn’t that fine!’ exclaimed the slow but 
sure Mickey, as if the whole subject had suddenly 
become clear to his stubborn little brain. “If you 
know him and he knows you—why, maybe you’re 
the artist he has been worrying about,” added the 
simple-minded little boy, just as he might have 
said to Shaggy, “There’s the stone; go get it.” 

Madam then wanted to know if she could go 
up to the golf course in the morning and from 
a distance just see this Mr. Flanger. She wanted 
to make sure, naturally, before she attempted to 
let him know where she was. 

“He’s gone away for a week,” said Mickey 
cruelly. ‘He went yesterday afternoon.” 

A smile of resignation spread over Madam’s 
face as she heard that. 

“Frankly, my dears, that is better for me,” she 
said, “for then I can finish, quietly, my picture. 
It must be done—the patron comes to see it fin- 
ished to-morrow afternoon. And _ to-morrow 
morning I shall do the sky. Would you like to 
sée it?” 

Their murmured assent was quite unnecessary, 
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for Madam had gone over to the big easel and 
was drawing the muslin away from the canvas 
beneath. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Connie. “The old mill and 
the water wheel! Look, Michael!’ she hurried 
on. ‘‘There’s the willow tree we always swing 
on. Isn’t that a—wonderful—picture!” 

‘You like it? And you are a critic for you 
know the scene,” Madame said, smiling. ‘Well, 
I came out here to do that for a very rich man 
who saw the beauty spot while he was motoring 
through here, and wanted a picture of it. It 
is done now, all but that little sky. See?” 

Connie held her fingers shut very tight as she 
looked at the oiled canvas. If only her fingers 
could touch it. They wanted to: she felt them 
stinging to do so. If only she could do anything 
like that! 

As if divining her thoughts, the artist turned 
to her kindly. 

“Your ambition, Constance,” she said, “shows 
in your face, and remember, I am still your fairy 
godmother. I have been too busy to do much 
for you this summer, but there is, let us hope, 
plenty of time ahead for us.” 

“I have been practicing; I tried to follow the 
lines you explained to me and I think I am doing 
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better,” Connie replied modestly. ‘But we have 
been having so many other things to do——” 

“I know; but enjoy your vacation, little girl,” 
Madam said kindly. “That’s what vacations are 
for.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve got to go,” Mickey interrupted 
briskly. ‘Are you coming, Connie?” 

“Oh, yes, I must go too,” Connie replied 
quickly. After seeing that white face in the back 
room she had no idea of staying around there 
without Mickey. 

“Little ones,”’ said Madam, a tinge of foreign 
accent marking her words, “‘you have brought me 
such good news, such wonderful news!” They 
could not doubt it as they saw her beaming face. 
“T don’t know what to say, or how to express to 
you what it means. But you must not say any- 
thing to Mr. Flanger. I shall have to see him 
before I can believe it is actually he.” 

Connie and Mickey turned again toward their 
homes. They loved Madam Delamar, who had 
been a very good friend to both of them, and 
they were now enjoying her anticipation with her. 

“Can you beat that?” said Mickey, as a boy 
would. 

“Oh, I am so glad, for Madam does work so 
hard. And think what it has meant for her to 
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have lost a friend who truly appreciated her art,” 
said Connie. “Isn’t it like a new fairy story?” 

“It sure is,” replied the boy. “And I'll bet 
Mr. Flanger is in love with her,” he added, as 
innocently as only just such a little fellow could 
make such a direct yet complex statement. 

“In love—with her, Mickey!” 

“Why wouldn’t he be? Isn’t she—just—per- 
fect?” the boy argued. “Who wouldn’t love 
her?” 

“Oh, yes, she is perfect. But being in love, 
ou know,’’ Connie pointed out as if she knew, 

‘is so different, Mickey.” 

“Is it? How different? Isn’t almost every- 
body in love except they’re scrappers ?”’ 

Connie knew better than to attempt an analysis 
of that subject, so she dropped it. Besides she 
wanted to tell Michael about the white face. 

“Say,” she began just as they turned over 
Cherry Hill, “you know the mysterious room?” 

“With the glass door?” 

“Yes. That one there has been so much talk 
about.” 

‘Who talked about it?” 

“Oh, Michael Collins! You know perfectly 
well what I mean. You can be too tantalizing,” 
and Connie affected a pronounced pout. 
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“Sure I know what you mean; I just wondered 
who has been talking about Madam Delamar. 
They have no right to,” Mickey stoutly pro- 
tested. 

“Well, if you don’t want to hear. ”” and she 
managed to get a few steps in advance of her 
companion, holding her head up higher than she 
usually carried it when walking with him. Some- 
times boys need to be treated that way. 

“Gosh, you’re touchy. Of course I want to 
hear—what?” 

“Well,”’ she drawled—the news was too good 
to pour right out like water—‘‘when I went into 
Madam’s hall this afternoon, or rather when I 
was coming out to call you te 

“What did you want me for?” 

““Madam wanted to ask you about Mr. Flanger, 
don’t you remember ?”’ said Connie irritably. 

“Oh, yes, go on.” 

“T’d be glad if you'll just give me a chance, 
Mickey.” He didn’t offer a single word in oppo- 
sition now. Connie presently continued: “As I 
came back into the hall I noticed that the glass 
doors—-they are double, you know—hadn’t the 
shades down tight as they always have, and there 
was a little glimmer of light there.” 

“Where was the light?” 
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“In the room back of the glass doors, not in 
the hall, silly.” 

“Yes in the room. That’s the back parlor, 
Mrs. Manigan says,” Mickey explained, anxious 
to do something agreeable. 

“Well, the curtain was up, about that much.” 
Connie held her hands out in measurement. ‘‘And 
I—looked in!” 

‘What did you see?” 

‘‘A face, a horrible white face!” 

“You didn’t; honest !”’ 

‘“Flonest, Mickey, it was the whitest face and 
the most hideous face you could imagine,” de- 
tlared Connie, dramatically. 

“Was it only a face? How could it—stand 
up ips 

“It wasn’t standing up, it was lying down, 
seemed to be against something,’’ Connie de- 
clared. ‘Oh, Mickey, I wouldn’t go there again 
alone, not for anything,” the girl admitted, for 
she really was not assuming the fear she showed 
so plainly. 

“You don’t have to go alone,” declared her 
champion. “But what I want to know is, whose 
face was it?” 

“But bow could we find out?” queried Connie, 
in perplexity. 
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“Tl find a way: you wait and see,” boasted 
the boy. ‘“‘Gosh, look at those kids hanging 
around that deer yet,” he digressed. ‘Never saw 
one before, I guess,” he remarked cynically, as 
if deers were as common as cats in Vinelea. 

“Mother won’t like a crowd like that around,” 
Connie remarked. ‘He’s a lovely deer but 2 

“Let me take him. We've got a shed, too, 
and, you bet, I won’t let a crowd stick around 
unless they’re my friends,” the boy still bragged. 
‘““Want me to take care of him, Connie?” 

“Well, we'll see what mother says,” the girl 
answered. ‘‘And, Mickey, you mustn’t say any- 
thing about the face, you know. It wouldn’t be 
fair to Madam.” 

“Not a word,” promised Mickey, racing off 
to add one more to the crowd of youngsters who 
surrounded the little animal being petted and 
called Deerie. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HER AMBITION 


Nor even the excitement which Deerie had 
added to the doings around Vinelea, stirred Con- 
nie as deeply as did that glimpse of the curious 
white face in the room with the glass doors. 

“It must be true,” she reasoned that night, 
alone in her room, with Deerie comfortably 
stalled out in the shed, “there must be something 
very queer in that room.” 

Followed the thought of Madam Delamar’s 
acquaintance with Mr. Flanger, of how she had 
given up all her pleasure and friends to study 
art abroad, and, most of all, Connie enjoyed re- 
calling the joy, the absolute joy, with which 
Madam had welcomed the news of Mr. Flanger’s 
presence in Vinelea, right at her very door. 

“Suppose they should really be lovers,” she 
ruminated. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be great for us to heip 
bring them together again?” 

Romance, the very flower of youth, was lend- 
ing its sweetness to her reverie. How lovely 
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Madam was, and how considerate! How fine 
Mr. Flanger was and how generous! 

“Oh, it would be simply ideal!” she said half 
aloud. “What a lovely end to my fairy god- 
mother story!” 

But suppose he was not her Mr. Flanger! 
That there might be a mistake 

“Well,” sighed Connie, ‘‘the wonderful picture 
is to be finished to-morrow, at any rate. Perhaps 
when that is out of the way we will then find 
some way of solving the white face mystery.” 

But in her sleep she thought she saw the face; 
it was big and so white and so—hideous. 

Next morning her mother had many things to 
talk over with Connie. First, and most impor- 
tant, was a re-telling or a more complete telling 
than had been possible to give her the night be- 
fore, of Mrs. Sheehan’s receiving the big surprise 
check for the pipes. 

“You were so excited about your deer,” her 
mother reminded her, “that I could tell you 
scarcely anything. You see, Mrs. Sheehan is 
really failing, gradually but really failing, and 
her anxiety over money matters has added much 
to her suffering. But wher I gave her that check! 
You should have seen her poor, tired eyes light 
up, and her smile!” Mrs. Loring stopped a mo- 
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ment, then continued. ‘‘Connie,” she said, “her 
smile made me think of a flickering candle if 

“Oh, Mother, can’t she get better ?’’ Connie ex- 
claimed in real distress. 

“T’m afraid she can’t, dear, but we won’t have 
to worry about Molly being left alone. Your 
good friend, Mr. Flanger, has gone to see Mrs. 
Sheehan, and he has arranged for Molly to go to 
a boarding school.” 

“Oh, isn’t that splendid?’ and Connie bright- 
ened instantly. ‘‘Of course, it will be dreadful 
if she has to lose her mother, but to have some 
one to look out for her will make living, at least, 
easier,’ Connie reasoned. ‘She hasn’t any near 
relatives, she told me, and what she has aren’t 
any better off than she is. But, Mother-love, 
wasn’t it wonderful for us to meet Mr. Flanger? 
And won’t it be even more so if he turns out to 
be Madam’s old friend?” She had, of course, 
told her mother that story directly she returned 
from the house over the hill. 

“Well,” sighed the mother happily, ‘‘all I can 
say is that your fairy play has brought you into 
the fairies’ good graces. How else could one 
account for all these wonderful things?” 

“And Mrs. Sheehan was very, very much sur- 
prised, Mother? Just what did she say when you 
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gave her the check?’ Connie wanted to know 
every little detail. 

“She couldn’t believe that you and Molly had 
actually managed to get that money,” Mrs. Lor- 
ing explained. ‘She insisted at first that it had 
come from the men who had worked with Mr. 
Sheehan. But when I told her you had really 
sold the pipes—well, she braced herself up on 
her elbow and looked up. Connie’—the mother 
lowered her voice—‘‘she seemed to want to tell 
—her husband that his pipes, that he loved and 
cherished, had brought them the much needed 
money. She is going to have a private room in 
the hospital and a private nurse now. The check 
isn’t enough for that, but Mr. Flanger will attend 
to the rest of it privately.” 

“He must be very rich,” mused Connie, hang- 
ing up her apron after having finished her morn- 
ing’s tasks. 

“Yes, he is. You won’t say anything to Molly 
just yet about boarding school, you know.” 

“No, indeed. In fact, I shall hate to have her 
go away,” sighed the girl with such yellow curls 
that the sunshine, stealing in the window, tried 
to catch their glow. 

“And about the deer, Connie. Do you think 
you should keep him? He must belong on some 
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reservation,” the mother pointed out, reasonably. 

“Oh, how could I give him up! I just got 
him!” wailed Connie, at the moment looking 
down into the lot where Deerie was contentedly 
grazing. ‘“‘And he’s so cute, doesn’t even try to 
run away 5 

“Very well, you may keep him for a while, 
but you must not get too fond of him. He may 
be called for any day, you know,” the mother 
warned her. 

“But the gypsies had him a long time 

“The gypsies haven’t a dozen children running 
in and out their camp to publish their news,” said 
Mrs. Loring. ‘“They are naturally secretive, you 
know.” 

“Here comes Mickey!” Connie suddenly ex- 
claimed. “And he’s running as if he was being 
chased by some one.” 

“Hey, Connie!” called out the boy, before he 
reached the house. ‘‘Come here, I want to tell 
you something.” 

Connie lost no time in complying with that 
request. 

“What is it, Mickey?” she demanded. He was 
sitting on the steps but seemed in just as much 
of a hurry as if he had still been running. 
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“Oh, the awfulest thing has happened,” he 
panted. ‘Madam has burned her right hand! 
Burned it terribly 2 

“Mickey? How? When?” 

‘This morning. She was doing something with 
an alcohol lamp and it blazed up and caught 
her * 

“Did she have a doctor?” 

“Certainly. Her hand is all done up in oil and 
stuff. But, Connie—she can’t finish her picture!” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’ moaned Connie. ‘And 
the customer was coming miles to see it to-day.” 

“Come on over and talk to her fd 

“Certainly. Wait just a minute. I must tell 
Mother,” and the girl took scarcely the minute 
asked for to complete her explanations. 

No thought now of the horrible white face. 
It was only of Madam and her dreadful disap- 
pointment that Connie thought. 

“After working night and day,” she said to 
Michael, as they hurried along. ‘Isn’t it too 
mean for words?” 

“You'd think so if you saw her face,” he re- 
plied. ‘Tears just ran down her cheeks when 
she looked at that picture. I call it—rotten.” 

He would, because it was the one word in his 
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vocabulary that expressed his feelings. It was 
not a pretty word but it satisfied him. 

‘Tt is awful,’ Connie agreed. “I hope it isn’t 
dreadfully painful.” 

“Tt’s that picture that hurts,” Mickey said 
whimsically. ‘Guess she doesn’t care much about 
the burn, but gosh! how she did stare at that 
picture!” 

“And you thought maybe I could cheer her 
up a little?”’ Connie, although almost at Madam 
Delamar’s house, was now wondering just why 
she was going there. 

“Yes, sure. She needs some one to talk to. 
Mrs. Isabel is gone to the city and you know 
how Mrs. Manigan talks! Like a_ baseball 
coach,” he added tritely. 

Arrived at the house, the side door. was as 
usual open, and also as usual Shaggy was there. 
He greeted them effusively, wagging his tail fran- 
tically, twitching his ears joyfully, and even emit- 
ting a few snorts, like words he wanted so badly 
to say in welcome. 

But the children went right in, for Mrs. Mani- 
gan told them to, and they found Madam Del- 
amar seated before her picture, working with her 
eyes instead of with her hands. 

She was glad indeed to see Connie; she even 
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touched the girl’s cheek with her lips, a rare dis- 
play of affection for Madam Delamar. 

“It’s only the sky, isn’t it?” said Connie in a 
thin little voice. 

“Yes,” replied Madam, “‘but just look at it 
without the sky!” 

“I love to paint skies,’ ventured Connie very 
timidly. ‘‘Do you suppose, if you showed me 
just how x 

“You angel!” almost yelled the excited artist. 
“Of course you can do it,’”’ and she was already 
gathering the paint and brushes with her one good 
hand. “I can mix the paints i 

“TI can do that,’’ Connie declared confidently, 
“and mother says my skies are really pretty 
good!” 

“Swell!” called out Michael. He was quite as 
overjoyed as were the other two now. He was 
seeing the sky painted. 

They proceeded. Connie wasn’t a bit nervous 
when it came to painting. That was the one thing 
that seemed so much a part of herself that she 
had no difficulty in directing her hand, eye and 
whatever is the other faculty that goes to make 
up the artist. 

“Good!” exclaimed Madam, as the girl pressed 
her brush to make the edges “roll.” She had 
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only a natural sort of skill, but she was not paint- 
ing a sky with strokes, she was just coaxing it 
out with her colors and a gentle brush. 

“T have nothing for you to copy from, my 
dear,” sighed Madam next, “‘but I see you follow 
your own inspiration. What a blessing you are 
tome! See, Michael!” she called. “Just see the 
sky that is coming. Now we know why you have 
the ambition; it is just a natural gift, the real 
talent. = 

‘““Yes,’’ chimed in Michael, ‘‘that’s Connie Lor- 
ing’s ambition. Everybody says so, always.” 

‘“We must not talk so much,”’ warned Madam, 
lowering her voice to a whisper. “Now,” she 
directed the girl who was garbed in her own big 
blue smock, ‘“‘now, dear, try a few little light, 
baby, fleecy clouds. Just over there, in the cor- 
ner’: 

Intently the real artist watched the work. 
Michael had very, very quietly stolen out the 
side door again. ‘That excitement and the re- 
sponsibility of Connie’s effort were too much for 
him—at close range. 

But Connie was going right on with her sky. 
How splendid it was that she had always prac- 
ticed on skies! 

And now, to work on this wonderful picture! 
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She scarcely breathed lest she should wake up 
from a beautiful dream. 

A touch here, a little rub there, another blend 
for the big cloud, and after more than an hour’s 
time of it, Madam simply swung her uninjured 
arm around Connie and hugged her fiercely. 
‘Lears were in her eyes, her voice. 

“T can’t believe it!’ she exclaimed. “It will 
be almost dry by afternoon and I shall have it 
ready for that millionaire to inspect. Oh, my 
dear little girl! Who is the fairy now?” 

“Tt is heavenly to touch a picture like that,” 
murmured Connie. “Madam, I shall never for- 
get this, no matter what else I am ever able to 
paint.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE OTHER GOOD TURN 


“T pipn’T do it; I couldn’t have done it. It 
must have been the fairies.” 

Connie was still standing there looking at the 
big picture with her sky drying upon it. It was 
she who had just expressed that opinion. 

Madam Delamar was overjoyed. That little 
line of sky, that had finished her picture, meant 
more to her than she could really explain. Baron 
Barquist was not a patron to stand for excuses, 
and he was coming to-day by motor from his 
country place up in New York State, just to take 
his final critical view of the picture. It just had 
to be ready for him, and it was. 

“You see, my dear,” she was telling Connie, 
‘if Aunt Isabel were here she might have done 
something, for she, too, understands art, but she 
is in the city, searching for a maid. She will not 
be back until the four o’clock train. But now we 
are finished. How I should like to put your name 


with mine on the picture,” she mused. “But I'll 
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tell you!”” and she almost forgot about the sore 
hand beneath the bandages as she attempted to 
clasp it in her excitement. “I shall put your ini- 
tials in the corner, in a color that will only show 
when it is looked for. Then you can truthfully 
say you have a signed landscape.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed the little artist. 
“But I really am satisfied to know it myself. 
Madam,” she asked, her tone suggesting a new 
subject, “have you been able to do anything about 
Molly’s picture ?” 

“My dear! To think I should forget. How 
selfish I am e 

“No, not at all; you have been too busy to think 
of such trifles,” Connie insisted. “But you see, [ 
just can’t help worrying about Molly. I meant 
to tell you, too,” the girl continued, “that Mr. 
Flanger has been to see her mother, and he is 
willing to arrange to have Molly go to a boarding 
school a 

“That’s Gerard! His heart is the biggest size 
that ever grows even in a big man,” said Madam, 
gayly. “Oh, how anxious I am to see him! It 
seems now that this troublesome picture is done 
—perhaps—perhaps I shall have a real vacation.” 

Connie was preparing to leave. Michael had 
been home twice to see about Deerie, and had 
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now returned with a whistle so positive that Con. 
nie knew he meant that she must go if she ex- 
pected him to escort her over the hill. 

“About the post-cards, my dear,’’ Madam this 
time was determined to explain, “I have sent 
the picture in by Aunt Isabel. She is a much 
better business man than I am, and you can de- 
pend upon it, she will show the agent what a 
wonderful post-card the girl cn the stone wall will 
make.” 

‘Would we sell it then?’ Connie asked. 

“No, we would put it out on royalty, then your 
little friend would get at least a small sum from 
the sales as long as the cards sold.” 

This was indeed good news to Connie, and as 
she hurried past the suspected room with the 
glass doors, she barely turned her head. She 
had so much to tell her mother she couldn’t wait 
an unnecessary moment to begin. 

Michael, however, had some news that couldn’t 
wait at all. He blurted it out quickly as they got 
together for their little journey home. 

“The deer,” he began, ‘‘a man came for him.” 

“He did! What man?” demanded Connie, 
sharply. 

‘A man says he owns him: says the gypsies 
stole him———” 
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“They didn’t either!” cried Connie indignantly. 
“Did mother give him my Deerie?”’ 

“No, she didn’t. Your mother isn’t so quick; 
she knows better,” complimented Mickey. “She 
told him he would have to come back to see you; 
that you owned him.” 

“T’m glad of that. I'll let that man know the 
gypsies didn’t steal that deer,” protested Connie. 
“I’m not going to have any one think Urania is 
a thief, for I know she isn’t.” 

‘Gosh, how you do stick up for folks,’ Mickey 
remarked deliberately. ‘But that’s the way to 
treat friends ie 

“T guess you would do the same, Mickey,” 
Connie returned the compliment. ‘But wasn’t 
it great about Madam’s picture?” she digressed. 
Her joy was greater than her anxiety. 

They then fell to reviewing the wonders of a 
hand-made sky, and Connie could not hide the 
pardonable pride she felt at directing the hand 
that made it. 

“See any more pale faces?” Mickey asked, just 
as they reached the summer house. ‘I mean, be- 
hind the glass door.” 

“No, I hadn’t time to look. I was too ex- 
cited,” Connie answered. ‘But I did see it, really, 
Mickey. I know I did. I wonder when we will 
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find out? When we do, then this summer’s thrills 
will all be checked up, won’t they?” 

“Pretty nearly. But, then, there’s Mr. Flanger 
and Madam a 

“Oh, yes. When is he coming back, Mickey ?” 

“The caddie master told me to-day to get his 
clubs ready.” 

“Then he’s expected back soon?” 

“Very soon. That caddie man never does any- 
thing he doesn’t have to,” said Mickey dryly. 

“But remember, Mickey,’ warned Connie, 
“‘you’re not to say a word to Mr. Flanger, if you 
see him first. Madam wants to take a look and 
make sure he is the right one. Wouldn't it be 
mean if he wasn’t?” 

‘““He is, sure pop,” declared the boy. “And 
say, Connie, I’ve got more news. I’m going to 
get a hair cut!” 

“Mickey!” and they both laughed gayly. 
‘““What a shame to waste those lovely red rings.” 

‘You have to waste gold rings; that’s worse,” 
retorted the boy happily. ‘Well, s’long. I’ve 
got to hustle. Hope your man doesn’t take 
Deerie.” 

“Oh, if he’s his, of course he'll have to have 
him. But he must talk to me about it first,” said 
Connie importantly. ‘Tell Jeanette and Margery 
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Pll see them to-morrow. They’ll think I’ve gone 
to Europe, I guess.” 

“All right, slong!” and the boy’s flying bare 
feet were turned up impudently as he capered 
off. 

“Mickey has been so good to me this sum- 
mer,’ Connie thought as he went, “‘he really has 
been—my little prince.” 

There was a gentleman in the living-room. 
Connie heard his voice as she entered the back 
door. 

“After Deerie,” she surmised rightly. “TI 
might have known we couldn’t have such a lovely, 
quiet pet.” 

Mrs. Loring called Connie quickly as she heard 
her footsteps. 

‘‘We have been waiting for you, dear,”’ she be- 
gan. ‘This gentleman has come for the deer. 
He says it belongs to his deer park over the 
mountains.” 

Connie’s eyes met those of the gentleman being 
thus introduced. 

“T’m really sorry to claim him,” he said pleas- 
antly, ‘especially since he has such a fine home. 
But deer grow very fast. Presently he wouldn’t 
fit in his quarters.” 

“Oh, if he is yours of course you must take 
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him,” Connie found herself saying, much to her 
own surprise. 

“Ee is mine, without a doubt. Your mother 
has been telling me about the gypsies Ye 

“But they really didn’t steal him,’’ Connie in- 
terrupted, feeling she had no right to do so, but 
was unwilling to await her turn in the conversa- 
tion. “The old gypsy woman Urania told me 
to be sure to say that the little deer wandered 
into their camp, and they gave it a good home. 
I’m sure that’s true.” 

“That's perfectly all right,” the man agreed, 
and Connie liked his pleasant manner. “But, you 
see, I offered a reward and I can’t take the deer 
unless you take the reward.” 

“Oh, really I wouldn’t do that,” protested Con- 
nie, a little indignantly. 

“I was sure she wouldn’t,” her mother added, 
smiling while the stranger looked perplexed. 

“Then I’m afraid I can’t take the deer,” he 
said, ‘‘much as I should like to. I would be a 
poor sportsman not to keep my published word.” 

Connie looked at her mother to see if her face 
might offer any silent advice. But, other than a 
smile, there was no clew to be found there. 

“Tt isn’t much,” the caller pressed, seeing their 
indecision. ‘Only twenty-five dollars.” 
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“Twenty-five dollars!’ Connie repeated. “I 
think that’s an awful lot. And you see, I didn’t 
find the deer.” 

“But he’s yours as things stand.” He was lay- 
ing the bills on the table. ‘Now, be a little busi- 
ness woman and let us settle it,” he urged. 

“Perhaps you had better, daughter,” advised 
her mother, “for Mr. Sherwood has already 
wasted a lot of time.” 

“Now that’s better,” replied he mentioned as 
being Mr. Sherwood. ‘‘Let’s take a look at the 
little spotted boy. Hle’s in the field, I see.” He 
was looking out the open door and could see the 
deer in the field down near the row of trees. 
“My man can lift him right in the back of the 
depot car. We brought it to fetch him in.” 

Then Connie went out to say good-by to Deerie. 
She fondled him, and gave him a fresh banana, 
and then she saw the man lead the pretty little 
animal out the gate and lift him bodily into the 
open, high-topped car. 

“I’m glad none of the others are around,” 
sniffed Connie, ‘‘they would make a fuss; espe- 
cially Mickey.” 

“You really couldn’t have cared for him,” in- 
sisted her mother, as they again entered the house. 


“Think of his horns s 
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“That’s so,’ sighed Connie. “And now, 
Mother, do you know what—you—we—are go- 
ing to do with that twenty-five dollars?” She 
had blinked her tears away. 

“What, dear?” 

“Buy that new sewing machine you nee 

“Connie, you need things i. 

“T don’t. Besides this is a lot of money and 
a machine is a big thing. You always said big 
money should be used for big things. And, 
Mother-love, I so much want you to have a good 
machine while you have to sew.” 

There was a moment of hugging to bind the 
bargain, and then Connie told the story of the 
painted sky. 

It was almost too wonderful to believe, and 
as she told it it seemed to grow more wondrous 
still. 

Her mother was simply spellbound. ‘And you 
have actually worked upon a real picture!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘How proud I am of my darling little 
girl!” 


” 


CONNIE WENT OUT TO SAY GOOD-BY TO DEERIE. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
HAPPINESS 


ConNIE LorInG and her mother had much to 
talk over that night. Was it to be wondered at? 
What a remarkable summer it had been for them? 
How bright were Connie’s prospects now, with 
Madam Delamar as her teacher and friend, and 
the actual accomplishment of a piece of work on 
an important picture? ‘True, it was small, only 
a sky, but for a girl practically untaught and un- 
tutored to be able to do that much was a rare and 
remarkable happening, indeed. 

Mother and daughter talked of many things 
besides the hopeful future, for Mrs. Loring now 
felt the real warmth of her daughter’s companion- 
ship, realizing that Connie’s progress in the past 
few months had done much to improve her judg- 
ment and to make her more helpful as a con- 
fidante and companion. 

“T have another little secret to divulge,” the 
mother said, when they seemed to have exhausted 
every possible confidential matter; “‘it is about 
Molly.” 
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“Oh, yes, Mother; what about Molly?” asked 
Connie eagerly, for Molly was never kar from 
Connie’s thoughts these days. 

“Well, you see, dear, when your father died 
and you were a tiny tot, I was not left so badly 
off as Mrs. Sheehan has been. We have always 
had our home ua 

“Yes, Mother,” breathed Connie, sensing some 
noble impulse that her mother was restraining. 

“We had this home, and a small income, and 
I might have managed without working, perhaps. 
But I loved to work at my fine sewing a 

“You were ambitious,” declared the daughter, 
employing the very term so often used in refer- 
ence to herself. 

“Yes, I suppose that was it. And when one 
is truly ambitious she is only happy in effort, in 
attempting to utilize that ambition. But what 
I started to say was that we are much better off 
than the Sheehans, and Mrs. Sheehan has an ill- 
ness which is incurable, so that little Molly is 
bound to be left an orphan soon.” 

“How sad, Mother.” 

“Very. Mr. Flanger is much interested in the 
case and he is a wise and wealthy man.” Mrs. 
Loring paused and looked far into her daughter’s 
wide eyes. ‘What would you think, Constance,” 
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she said, then, “of taking Molly to live—with 
us?” 

“Oh, Mother-love!” cried Connie, instantly 
jumping up and throwing her arms about her 
mother’s neck. “Could we?” 

“Yes, I think so. There, dear, don’t choke 
me, you will need my help if all our plans work 
out. Yow see,’ and again she turned her own 
lovely eyes toward Connie’s little painting on the 
wall, and her eyes then seemed to be the “grown- 
ups” of Connie’s own, ‘‘the house Mrs. Sheehan 
has been living in,’”’ she continued, “will have to 
be taken back by the Building and Loan.” 

“Will they lose it—all?” 

“T am afraid they have nothing to lose,” sighed 
Mrs. Loring. “But Mr. Flanger feels it is very 
wrong for Molly to be left in the unhealthy en- 
vironment with her mother. He insisted that 
Mrs. Sheehan should be taken to a hospital at 
once, and I then proposed taking Molly here.” 

“Mother! You are simply an angel. I do so 
love Molly, and I really haven’t ever had any 


one ” Connie could hardly shape her words. 
“But Mickey,” flung in Mrs. Loring, mis- 
chievously. 


To which Connie retorted with a series of 
gasps and little giggles. Michael Collins’ un- 
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swerving loyalty was unquestionably of the ster- 
ling variety. He seemed to be a born business 
man and he had found ample opportunity to use 
his talents in Connie’s affairs. They both knew 
and appreciated this. 

‘When could she come, Mother ?” the surprised 
girl wanted to know. “It has been dreadful for 
her in that house of sickness and sorrow 4 

“Yes. But don’t give me too much credit,” 
her mother remarked. ‘Mr. Flanger is inter- 
ested in an organization that will pay a nominal 
sum weekly for her, and it would not be right 
for us to undertake anything that might endanger 
our own humble position, you see.” 

“That’s splendid,” declared Connie. “I was 
worrying a little about that. I wouldn’t want 
you to work any harder, and now it looks as if 
I shall have to go to art school some day.” 

And so they talked the hours away. 

Could it really now be three days later? Was 
time like that, going on almost stupidly in spite 
of all the wonderful and important things hap- 
pening the world over? 

And especially in Vinelea! 

Molly had come to Connie’s. At first it was 
to be just a visit, but now she knew that her 
mother would not be likely to regain her health, 
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-ever, and she realized that Connie’s home was 
to be her refuge from desolation. 

The girls were both happy together, but Molly, 
too, had loved her little home. She could not 
have been expected, at once, to consider it lost 
to her; she would have to grow accustomed, grad- 
ually, to the change, and in the meantime she was 
kept very busy indeed visiting the hospital, bring- 
ing cheer and some companionship to her patient 
mother. 

Mrs. Loring and other kind friends had already 
arranged to put the Sheehan furniture in storage, 
and so the house was taken back privately by the 
Building and Loan. Molly was young and strong 
and hopeful. She and Connie would fight together 
for|what happiness they could both cull from the 
garden of girlhood’s adventures. And even for 
Molly there was promise of many joyful days. 

But the important issue of this especial day was 
the reception at Madam Delamar’s. That lady 
was about to open her house to her neighbors at 
last, and it was during all the three days that 
had intervened—since Connie had painted the sky 
and Baron Berquist had cast critical and approv- 
ing eyes at the big picture—Mickey had been 
broadcasting by hand and mouth Madam’s invi- 
tations. 
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The girls and boys and their mothers were 
each and all invited to come and “spend a neigh- 
borly afternoon” at Madam Delamar’s. 

“And now,” said Connie to Mickey, as he 
paused at her door longer than at some others, 
“now we'll have to see what’s in that room with 
the glass doors.” ; 

It was like a picnic, only every one insisted upon 
dressing up, and one wouldn’t for a picnic. But 
the hour, three o’clock, finally came around, and 
with it the guests began to arrive at Madam Del- 
amar’s. 

Everybody invited went. They would. There 
was as much curiosity about Madam and her home 
life as there had been about the circus; and it cost 
nothing to go to Madam’s. 

Connie, Molly, Jeanette and Margery were 
sure to be on time, and they got there just as a 
group of women, surely there were ten of them, 
puffed up the long drive. They did the puffing 
themselves as they came afoot. Mrs. Loring and 
Jeanette’s mother, Mrs. Duncan, were together, 
acting as sort of leaders for the others. 

The girls hung back a little to allow their 
elders the right of way. Then, when the ladies 
were safely upon the porch and the door was 
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opened wider—it had been open all day likely— 
the girls ventured forth. 

“Wait for us! Hey!” yelled a voice unmis-’ 
takably Mickey’s, and the girls stood still in their 
tracks. Finally the entire group got together, 
while Connie and Mickey, being most familiar 
with the territory, were urged to lead the way. 

A figure, a costumed figure, awaited to receive 
them. 

“Oh!” cried out Connie joyfully. “My fairy 
godmother!” 

“No one else,”’ answered the smiling lady, who. 
did not in this scene wear a mask. She received 
her surprised guests with the same easy grace 
and was wearing the same identical costume that 
she had worn on that first eventful night when 
she “‘appeared” to Connie in the summer house. 

“Oh, Connie,” cried happy little Margery, “‘you 
should have worn your Cinderella costume.” 

“And have your prince along,’ suggested 
Molly, shyly. 

“T have nim,” Connie promptly replied, giving 
Mickey’s arm such a pinch that he drew away 
in a fashion rather cowardly for a prince. 

Aunt Isabel and Mrs. Manigan were handing 
around tea and little cakes, and Madam Delamar 
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was inviting the visitors to make themselves at 
home, to look at the pictures and at anything that 
interested them. 

The glass doors of the mysterious room were 
open! 

Connie and Mickey both saw this at the same 
time. 

‘(Come on,” he whispered. “I’m going in!” 

“No, don’t.” Connie detained him. ‘Perhaps 
we're not supposed to.” 

“We are too, or the doors wouldn’t be open,” 
argued the self-confident, freckle-faced Michael 
Collins, junior. He was heading straight for that 
door. 

Madam saw him. She smiled pleasantly and 
beckoned to Connie. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “your friends will like to 
see Aunt Isabel’s work. It is in there, safely 
protected to-day. But you may goin. I'll call 
her to take you in and explain.” 

Connie was breathless. 

“At last!” she was almost saying aloud, she 
thought it so strongly, ‘we will see what that 
white face is.”’ 

Mickey waited, albeit impatiently. The girls 
and the other two boys, Ted Manly and Tom 
Duncan, were all waiting together. Presently 
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Aunt Isabel got rid of her tray and joined the 
waiting group. 

“You want to see my death masks!” she said, 
politely. 

“Death masks!’’ exclaimed both Connie and 
Mickey, too astounded to restrain their sur- 
prise. 

“Yes. Come rightin. They are all dry now so 
I do not have to be so very, very careful.” She 
led the little procession into that room and there, 
arranged on high, narrow tables, was not one 
hideous white face, but a number of them! 

“Oh,” Connie could not help exclaiming, “I saw 
that one once through the glass door ed 

“Did it frighten you?” asked Aunt Isabel, pick- 
ing up the mask and holding it for inspection. 
“Do you know, our Jap cook was so afraid of 
my poor, harmless plaster faces, he just wouldn’t 
stay with us?” 

“They are awful looking,” Mickey had the 
temerity to say, right to Aunt Isabel. 

“Yes, they are indeed,” she admitted, but never- 
theless, she kept looking at the one she held as 
if it were quite beautiful; she sort of fondled it. 

“What are they for?” asked Margery, wide- 
eyed. 

“These are for a museum,’”’ Aunt Isabel re- 
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plied. ‘You see, I finish them. This is the mask 
of a great actor and is for an historical society.” 
She proudly displayed the plaster face and Jean- 
ette thought she knew who the actor had been. 

Connie and Mickey were naturally the ones 
most interested. They were quite speechless ex- 
cept for exclaiming at intervals: 

“Death masks!” 

“And that was what scared Chang away,” 
Mickey finally murmured, scornfully. He was 
even touching a mask now, trying to find out what 
it was made of. 

“While they are being retouched in spots,” ex- 
plained the sculptor, “I have to keep changing 
their position. Sometimes I need a little light, 
just a soft light, and then I take them near a 
window. That was the way Chang saw one. But 
I didn’t dare let him come in here. He was so 
superstitious he might have utterly ruined any 
of them, and, of course, none could ever be re- 
placed.” 

They all inspected the masks now and marveled 
repeatedly, until a slight commotion out in the 
living room attracted their attention. 

“Come on,” whispered Jeanette, “let’s see 
what’s going on.” 

“It’s Mr. Flanger!” exclaimed Connie, who 
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was the first to reach the hall. “Oh, Mickey, see! 
He’s Madam’s Mr. Flanger!”’ 

“Sure he is,” replied Mickey easily. “Didn’t 
you know that before?” 

Everybody was standing around the fairy god- 
mother, and Mr. Flanger had his arm drawn 
through her black velvet sleeve. 

“You see, my friends,” he was saying, “‘this is 
really a very auspicious occasion. And the young- 
sters here have done a lot toward bringing it 
about.” 

“Who?” whispered Margery. 

“Me and Connie,” replied Mickey, inelegantly. 

“‘Sh-s-s-s-s !’’ hissed the ones who objected to 
the interruption. But the speaker was still talk- 
ing. 

‘“‘“As a matter of fact,” he said, his jolly eyes 
and red-gray hair and his general description as 
given once by Connie and Mickey, standing well 
the present critical ordeal, “Madam and [I are 
old friends, very old friends. We have not seen 
much of each other for some time, however, but 
now ss 

He paused. Madam smiled beautifully, every 
one thought. She was so “darling looking” the 
girls were wont to murmur. But the romantic 
drama continued with Mr. Flanger and Madam 
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as the principals, the visitors as the audience and 
Connie and Mickey—what were they, anyhow, 
in that play? 

“We really have an announcement to make,” 
said Mr. Flanger, gazing down at Madam with 
affectionate admiration. 

“T told you he was in love with her!” blurted 
out Mickey, a little too loudly to make it a whis- 
per. 

“Just imagine! So you did!” Connie Loring 
was forced to admit. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CELEBRATING 


In the way of surprises that day had surely 
been overcrowded. 

“Things happen like that, don’t they?” Mickey 
asked and answered when he and the boys met 
the next day on their way to the golf grounds. 

“But the death masks,’ Tom Duncan re- 
marked, ‘‘weren’t they queer? No wonder the 
old Jap was afraid of them. They’re the worst 
looking things I ever saw.” 

“I’ve seen them in the New York museum,” 
Ted Manley told his friends, “and I guess, maybe, 
they’re just like the Delamars.” 

“Sure they are,” insisted Mickey. “The Del- 
amars do the very best kind of work. Say, 
fellers,” he broke off suddenly, “this is going to 
be one awfully hot day! Hope our players won’t 
feel too frisky.” 

“Bet they want to go the round twice,” grum- 
bled George Preston, who was the fattest caddie 
on the links. ‘I think we ought to knock off 
on @ day like this.” 
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“George, you’d just as soon knock off in a 
blizzard as in a sizzard, wouldn’t you?” Tom 
reminded the indolent one. “But all the same, 
fellers, it is getting hor,”’ he admitted. 

The boys were in no apparent hurry to reach 
the links, and when a variety of colors, merged 
together, broke over the green at Maple Avenue, 
recognizing the colors as belonging to the girls 
who were wearing them, the caddies were glad 
of interruption. 

“Say, look who’s coming,” sang out Dick Law- 
rence. He wasn’t caddying, but he liked to play 
around the course. ‘‘The girls must be going 
on ” 


“A picnic!’ called out Margery, who was sure 
to make the important announcement first. 
“We're all going! You too!” 

‘“We are, eh? Who said so?” demanded the 
practical Mickey. “Whose picnic is this?” 

“Delamars and—and _ Flangers ¥ 2S Bet 
Margery was not allowed to proceed further, for 
the group ot girls had by this time caught up 
to the group of boys, and the matter of a picnic 
was being discussed more intelligently. 

“You see,’ Connie told the boys, “Mr. Flanger 
is really going to marry Madam Delamar xe 

“And he would never have found her if it 
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hadn’t been for you, Connie,” Mickey compli- 
mented the girl in the green gingham dress. 

“Now, Mickey Collins!’ Connie retorted. 
“Td just like to know if you didn’t do the most 
of it?” 

“What I'd like to know,” drawled George, the 
fat boy, flopping right down on the roadside and 
allowing the golf bag he should have been carry- 
ing to flop down with him, ‘‘is where’s that pic- 
nic.” 

“We're all going to meet at Second Mountain 
at half past nine,” Jeanette had finally a chance 
to say, “and you boys are to go over to the club 
and collect all the other boys.” 

‘‘Who’s going to collect George?’ Dick Law- 
rence wanted to know. “The way he’s scattering 
himself around now it looks as if it would take 
quite a crowd - 

“Now, Dicky,” George broke in, “you needn’t 
try to be so funny. I was the one who wished 
for the picnic anyhow,” he boasted. George 
really was covering quite some territory. 

“Well,” Connie told everybody, “if you don’t 
all hurry along we'll lose a lot of fun, for we’re 
going in the big, old stage-coach e 

“In Henderson’s stage-coach? The double 
decker?’ Ted Manley all but yelled. 
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“Yes,” Connie went on. “That is, some of us 
are going in the stage-coach, because Madam 
wants a picture of it. But any one who is afraid 
to ride over the mountain in it can go in an auto.” 

“Afraid! Say, that stage-coach has been in a 
circus,” Dick Lawrence recalled, “and when it 
didn’t ‘bust’ then it never will. Me for the stage- 
coach!”’ he yelled, and there was a general tossing 
up of caps to give approval to the proposed ride 
in the relic that was more than a landmark to 
Vinelea. 

‘How many are going?” Tom inquired next. 

“Madam said we were to tell everybody,” 
Margery insisted gleefully. 

“And Mr. Flanger said you were to tell all 
the boys, Mickey,” Connie further stated by way 
of giving orders. 

“That's because of the wedding, I suppose,” 
Mickey remarked dryly. 

“Wedding! There isn’t any wedding yet!” 
exclaimed Margery. 

‘And you only wish there was,”’ Mickey teased. 
“Gosh, Marge, you do like more things to hap- 
pen 9 

“Don’t you?” snapped Margery, jabbing her 
good handkerchief into her pocket without fold. 
ing the embroidery outside. 
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“Well, wasn’t yesterday as good as a wed- 
ding?’ Mickey argued. “‘I’d like to know if it 
didn’t just look like one up there at Delamars’, 
with all the folks around and everything?” 

“Well, do run along, boys,’ Connie begged. 
“It’s going to be the hottest day we’ve had, and 
if we don’t get down to the lake by ten o’clock 
some other picnickers will have all the fun.” 

“And they’ve got a new swing, a dandy,” Ted 
announced. “But how do we know we can get 
off?” he worried. “Suppose Mr. Thornton wants 
me to lug his bag?” 

“Don’t you understand?’ Connie exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘Mr. Flanger has arranged for all 
the caddies to go, and Madam Delamar is going 
to take the girls.” 

“Oh,” and Mickey let his mouth drop comi- 
cally with the word, “I see. We are not going 
on the same picnic Pe 

“If you don’t hurry along, Mickey Collins, 
you'll not go on any picnic,” Jeanette said 
severely. She was not as fond of Mickey as 
Connie was; in fact, she wasn’t sure about a 
number of the boys who earned money at the 
golf links. Which was not very liberal of Jean- 
ette, for the schoolboys who put in hours carry- 
ing golf bags over the green were surely more 
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to be praised than the boys who merely idled all 
vacation. 

It did seem as if the party would never get 
under way, for just as a half dozen girls would 
get together and apparently be ready to meet 
another group, some one would think of some one 
else who didn’t know about the picnic and there 
would be a rush made to inform the delin- 
quent. 

But at last a really good-sized crowd had as- 
sembled, the girls now in one party all around 
the Big Tree, while the boys waited by the road. 
There was so much to talk about, after the surpris- 
ing happenings of the day previous, that it seemed 
like a picnic even before the autos arrived. But 
when a blast from a regular coaching bugle 
sounded over the mountain, and then the old 
stage-coach came rattling over the hill, both boys 
and girls forgot all about their separate parties 
and joined in greeting the arrival. 

“Here she comes! Here she comes!” a shout 
went up. 

“Oh, see the bugler!” 

‘Who's driving?” 

“Wherever did they get the fancy horses?” 
It was Geraldine who asked that. 

“Why, they’re Flanger’s, of course,” Connie 
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said loftily. “Mr. Flanger has some wonderful 
horses : 

But the approach of the stage-coach made fur- 
ther remarks about mere horses quite unneces- 
sary. For the funny old coach looked, indeed, 
like some circus relic, with the windows pic- 
turesquely battered in, and the seats on the roof 
only partially protected by what was once a rail- 
ing, but now looked more like a picket fence 
near a good apple tree. 

Tom Larkin, the livery man, was driving. In 
fact he owned the curious old vehicle, and would 
scarcely trust any one else to drive it. He never 
rented it out, nor even took it out himself, ex- 
cept upon very rare occasions and for a real con- 
sideration in money. 

In an auto, driving as near the old coach as 
good judgment permitted, were Madam Delamar 
and Aunt Isabel, besides Mrs. Loring, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Lawrence and several other ladies, 
for they rode in the big touring car and it ac- 
commodated quite a number. 

But the car for the real picnic was a big truck, 
brought up from Montclair and fitted out with 
side seats and floor seats, and seats in every avail- 
able spot. Mr. Flanger jumped down from his 
perch on the stage-coach and promptly undertook 
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to “sort out” the party. He it was who had 
been doing the bugling, and as he directed the 
boys to “pile into” the first truck he blew some 
jolly blasts that rang merrily over the hills and 
must have sounded like the real coaching times 
to the old residents of the mountain towns. 

To the disappointment of some of the girls, 
especially Connie, it was decided that the coach 
should be occupied only by a few of the older 
boys and Mr. Flanger, with his guest, Mr. 
Thornton. 

“We have got to have the coach in the pic- 
ture,’ Mr. Flanger explained, “but going down 
that hill isn’t just like it used to be when a horse 
was king of the road. The auto is king now, 
and we don’t want any smash-ups.” 

“But you girls will have a chance to have 
your pictures taken in the coach when we get to 
the lake,” Madam Delamar promised, noticing 
the disappointment which had spoiled so many 
smiles upon the girls’ faces when the boys alone 
were selected for the coveted ride. 

Finally they all started off, and it must be said 
to the credit of those two Runes horses of 
Mr. Flanger’s that they behaved beautifully in 
front of the novel contraption that made so much 
noise at their heels. 

“And we haven’t any brakes on either,” 
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Mickey said in Tom’s ear, as the coach crowded 
dangerously near the horses. 

“Swell!” was all Tom could say, as they jogged 
afong, Mr. Flanger blowing the bugle bravely, 
and blast after blast cutting through the morning 
sunshine, which had not turned out to be quite 
so unbearably hot as George had predicted. 

All went merrily until the leading auto, that 
in which the ladies were riding, drew up sud- 
denly to let a car from a side street pass. That 
halted the procession, the girls’ truck stopping 
next, and then 

“Look out!” Every one seemed to yell the 
warning at once. But no warning could prevent 
what happened. 

Old Jerry Dolan, the tin peddler, was actually 
parking his flivver in the very path of the stage- 
coach! 

In an instant the horses had been pulled up 
and were stopped, but the balky car was not so 
easily managed. Jerry Dolan must have “lost 
his head” at the sight of the stage-coach, the boys 
insisted, for whatever he did to the car he stalled 
it, and with so sudden a “‘stall”’ that the horses, 
in spite of their very best behavior, could not 
avoid kicking the peddler’s car as they jumped the 
traces, sending his tins flying all over the broad 
highway. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE LATEST PICTURE 


Anp the noise of flying tins is surely the most 
resounding of all noises. 

Jerry was out on the road as quickly as his 
surprise allowed him to get there. He was trying 
to protest, but the tins kept on flying, for the 
horses were now being piloted out of the mix-up 
and they seemed to enjoy kicking the car as they 
went. Every kick brought forth a shower. 

It was remarkable how quickly the trucks, cars 
and coach were unloaded. All hands seemed to 
be upon the road now, although a few girls clung 
to their places in the truck, not willing to give 
them up lest they could not so easily recover 
them. 

“Some picnic!” exclaimed Mickey. And what 
he meant was that it was just as good as the 
other picnic promised. 

‘A tin shower for Madam,” suggested Connie 
brightly. ‘But it’s too bad, just the same, for 
Jerry’s wife is sick, and I suppose this will spoil 
his day.” 
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“But our picnic!’ wailed Margery. 

“Ok, your picnic!”” mimicked Ted. ‘What's 
the matter with this?” 

“I’ve got to teli Madam about Jerry’s wife 
being sick,’ Connie continued to fret, although 
she was managing also to gather up some pie 
pans. 

It was funny to see everybody trying to garner 
the tins, for they had rolled all over the road, 
and autos were coming both up and down the hill. 
And there had been so many tins spilled! 

“Whatever is this?’ Jeanette wanted to know, 
holding up a fancy cutter for potatoes. 

No one informed her, so she dropped it into 
the long box in the back of the peddler’s car. 

“Hey, there!” called out Tom to George. 
“You can’t play tambourines with those cake tins. 
Hurry up! We’re going to a picnic—maybe!” 

But the lure of a very large egg-beater was 
too much for Ted Battin, and he deliberately 
ground it around and around, while he pretended 
to sing a tune to the grind. 

The youngsters were enjoying themselves, in 
spite of the mishap, while Mrs. Loring, Madam 
Delamar and the other ladies were talking about 
the peddler. Their car, like the others, had been 
drawn up to the roadside, and while the children 
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scurried about after the tins the ladies discussed 
the situation. | 

“Did Connie say the man’s wife is ill?’ Madam 
Delamar wanted to know. 

“Connie seems to know,” her mother replied 
vaguely. ‘I don’t see how she does know so much 
about folks, though,” she added, her surprise that 
Connie should be acquainted with the poor man’s 
troubles being in no way assumed. 

Madam smiled. ‘She is naturally interested 
in the picturesque, you see,’’ she said, ‘‘and what 
could be more picturesque than that old tin cart? 
But here comes Connie now,’ Madam interrupted 
herself. ‘Do you suppose she wants—wants to 
sell the tins to us?” 

“Oh, Madam!” Connie was calling as she 
came. “Couldn’t we run down to Montclair and 
bring back the moving picture man to take a 
movie of this? Just see how funny it is? And 
he would pay Jerry. i 

“There!” declared Madam, with a laugh. 
“Didn’t I tell you she would want to do some- 
thing for that man? Connie, that’s a famous 
idea,’ she answered the waiting girl. “Jump 
in and we'll go after your photographer, if you 
know where to find him.” . 


Word of the “big idea,” as Dick called it, 
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was soon scattered as widely as the tins, and 
while those upon the hillside made such prepara- 
tion to wait as the situation demanded, Connie 
jumped into the ladies’ car and presently was 
rolling in it down the big hill to Montclair. 

She was again all keyed up to the new excite- 
ment. 

“T thought almost everything had happened 
yesterday,” she said rather timidly to Madam 
as they raced along, ‘‘but if we can do something 
for old Jerry Mother, you know nice old 
Kate, don’t you? She used to come around selling 
pins,’’ Connie reminded her mother, who was with 
the party going after the photographer. 

“Why, yes, indeed I do, Is Kate Jerry’s 
wife?’ Mrs. Loring asked in surprise. 

“Yes, and she’s sick, and he has to take care 
of her besides peddling,” said Connie. ‘I went 
over there the other day with Margery to gather 
mint, and we stopped at the spring for a drink,” 
she explained. ‘‘That’s how I knew,” finished 
Connie, with a show of interest. 

“But how did you know about the motion pic- 
ture man?” Mrs. Loring asked, casting a sig- 
nificant side look at Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Why, didn’t you know? He might get the 
prize offered by the news reel agency for the most 
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novel picture of the month—provided he gets 
this one, and what could be funnier than our old 
stage-coach and Jerry’s tins?” 

No one said anything to that, but at least two 
of the party were thinking exactly the same thing. 
Her ambition! Connie must be at pictures of 
some kind. 

“There he goes!” she called out suddenly, as 
the chauffeur turned the car out on the avenue. 
“See the man with the big camera? That’s Mr. 
Benson. Can we catch him?” 

They caught him without any trouble whatever, 
for the car simply headed off the man with the 
tripod, by making a sharp turn. 

When all explanations had been made and the 
party was again back on the hilltop, joining the 
waiting group there, it did seem as if almost 
everything worth while had happened. But in 
the crowd which had gathered around the old 
stage-coach and the tin peddler’s car Connie 
quickly espied a newcomer; it was Lorella, the 
gypsy girl. And she too would be in the picture! 

‘‘We must move over from the road for all 
this,’ Mr. Flanger explained to Madam, and 
even the most casual observer could see how 
happy he was to say anything to that lady. 

‘““We can go over on the pretty side street 
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and pose in the old grove there,” Madam replied, 
smiling so sweetly into Mr. Flanger’s face that 
Mickey, who had just happened to look that way, 
not only kicked his own shins foolishly, but also 
bit his poor, unoffending tongue. 

What happened after that was recorded in a 
most interesting way in the local paper a few 
days later, for it seems Walter Benson, the pho- 
tographer, took first prize in a news reel com- 
petition for the most novel picture of the month. 
And the picture was genuine photographs of an 
accident on the mountain road, in which the fa- 
mous old stage-coach collided with the almost 
equally famous flivver of Jerry Dolan, the well- 
known tin peddler. 

“But poor little Molly wasn’t in it at all,” 
sighed Connie as she read the report. She had 
been waiting at the corner for the very first 
bunch of papers to be thrown off the trolley at 
Baker’s Corner. Jeanette was with her. ‘‘Molly 
was at the hospital with her mother,” she said 
sadly. 

“Connie,” spoke up Jeanette, after she too 
had glanced over the thrilling headlines in the 
paper, “I do believe when one has an ambition 
like yours everything just seems to—sort of favor 
it,” she ended a little uncertainly. 
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“Favor it?” repeated Connie. “If you ever 
knew, Jeanette, how scared I was going up to 
Madam Delamar’s all summer, with that Jap 
running away because he was afraid of some- 
thing there, and Mickey being so—so queer about 
it all. Really, Jeanette, I did think there might 
have been a lunatic in that room,” she at last 
admitted. 

‘“‘And yet you went, all alone?” 

“But I wanted to go, to get my lessons,” Connie 
declared. ‘‘And, besides, I do love Madam Del- 
amar,” she could not help admitting that also. 

“Well,” sighed Jeanette, ‘“‘we’ve had a wonder- 
ful time all summer, and I guess every one en- 
joyed the picnic,” she finished, “in spite of it 
- being held in the afternoon.” 

‘Even poor old Jerry,” added Connie, just as 
Mickey Collins came running along waving his 
papers with the same important news. 

“He got it! He got it!” he cried out joyfully. 
“Hey, Connie! Maybe the movie picture will be 
just as good—I mean will be worth as much as 
the oil painting you put the sky in,” he suggested, 
still waving the newspaper. It was perfectly plain 
in what direction Mickey’s talent lay. 

“Of course it’s one kind of a picture,” replied 
Connie critically, “but then Oh, well, I’m 
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glad, anyway, that Mr. Benson did get a good 
picture. You see, he used to be a real artist, but 
he says—it didn’t pay.’ She even knew all that. 

“Better buy yourself a camera, Connie,” 
Mickey hinted mischievously. 

But Connie was too busy looking at the colors 
on the hills to hear what he said. She was evi- 
dently studying a newer and prettier picture for 
her next attempt. 

“Don’t dream now, Connie,” Jeanette warned 
her chum. ‘“We’ve got to get over to Margery’s, 
you know. I promised I’d buy her a paper.” 

Mickey had started off, but now turned back 
again. 

“Hey, Connie,” he called, as he so often did, 
“there’s Jerry Dolan! Look! He’s got a new 
cart, 

“So he has,” replied Connie in surprise. ‘And 
we hoped he’d save that picture money to use 
for poor old Kate. A new car!” she repeated, 
gazing at the auto that now had been parked at 
the curb. 

Jerry Dolan got out of it. A new Jerry he 
appeared to be, for he was “fixed up” in new 
clothes for him, if they were not exactly new 
from the store. And he did look so much better 
than usual. 
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“Why, Jerry!” exclaimed Jeanette in surprise. 
“What's all this?” 

“I’m in the picture business now,” replied the 
man, spreading his smile for Connie’s benefit. 
“I’m driving for Walter Benson. No more sell- 
ing tins for me!” he finished, rubbing his hand— 
it was still a little grimy—over the hood of the 
newly-painted car. ‘“‘Ain’t she a beauty?” he 
wanted to know, referring to the car, of course. 

“Sure is,” agreed Mickey, grinning happily. 
“And I know some one else goin’ in th’ picture 
business, too,” he could not refrain from saying. 

“Please stop, Mickey,” Connie begged. But, 
somehow, just seeing old Jerry smile at that re- 
painted car sent her imagination soaring until 
Jeanette once more reminded her that Margery 
was waiting for the news. 


THE END 
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and experiences, or other books 
quite as entertaining by the same 
author ? 


On the reverse side of the wrap- 
pet which comes with this book, 
you will find a wonderful list of 
stories which you can buy at the 
same store where you got this book. 


Don’t throw away the Wrapper 


Use it as a handy catalog of the books 
you want some day to have. ‘But in 
case you do mislay it, write to the 
Publishers for a complete catalog. 


THE LILIAN GARIS BOOKS 


Illustrated. Every Wolume Complete in Itself. 


Among her “fan” letters Lilian Garis receives some flat- 
teting testimonials of her girl readers’ interest in her stories. 
From a class of thirty comes a vote of twenty-five naming 
her as their favorite author. Perhaps it is the element of 
live mystery that Mrs. Garis always builds her stories upon, 
or perhaps it is because the girls easily can translate her 
own sincere interest in themselves from the stories. At 
any tate her books prosper through the changing con- 
ditions of these times, giving pleasure, satisfaction, and, 
incidentally, that tactful word of inspiration, so important 
in literature for young girls. Mrs. Garis prefers to call her 
books “juvenile novels” and in them romance is never 
lacking. 

JUDY JORDAN 

JUDY JORDAN’S DISCOVERY 

SALLY FOR SHORT 

SALLY FOUND OUT 

A GIRL CALLED TED 

TED AND |LONY, TWO GIRLS OF TODAY 
CLEO’S MISTY RAINBOW 

CLEO’S CONQUEST 

BARBARA HALE 

BARBARA HALE’S MYSTERY FRIEND 
NANCY BRANDON 

NANCY BRANDON’S MYSTERY 
CONNIE LORING 

CONNIE LORING’S GYPSY FRIEND 
JOAN: JUST GIRL 

JOAN’S GARDEN OF ADVENTURE 
GLORIA: A GIRL AND HER DAD 
GLORIA AT BOARDING SCHOOL 
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AMY BELL MARLOWE’S BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 


Charming, Fresh and Original Stories 


Illustrated. Wrappers Printed in Colors with individual design for each story 


Miss Marlowe's books for girls are somewhat of the 
type of Miss Alcott and also Mrs. Meade; but all are 
thoroughly up-to-date and wholly American in scene 
and action. Good, clean absorbing tales that all girls 
thoroughly enjoy. 


THE OLDEST OF FOUR; Or, Natalie’s Way Out. 


A sweet story ofthe struggles of a live girl to keep a family from want. 


THE GIRLS AT HILLCREST FARM ; Or, The Secret of the Rocks. 


Relating the trials of two girls who take boarders on an old farm, 


A LITTLE MISS NOBODY ; Or, With the Girls of Pinewood Hall. 
Tells of a school girl who was literally a nobody until she solved the 

myectery of her identity. 

THE GIRL FROM SUNSET RANCH ; Or, Alone in a Great City. 


A ranch girl comes to New York to meet relatives she has never seen. 
Her adventures make unusually good reading. 


WYN’S CAMPING DAYS ; Or, The Outing of the GO-AHEAD CLUB. 

A tale of happy days on the water and under canvas, with a touch of 
mystery and considerable excitement. 
FRANCES OF THE RANGES; Or, The Old Ranchman’s Treasure. 

A vivid picture of life on the great cattle ranges of the West. 


THE GIRLS OF RIVERCLIFF SCHOOL; Or, Beth Baldwin’s Resolve. 
This is one of the most entertaining stories centering about a girfs 
school that has ever been written. 
WHEN ORIOLE CAME TO HARBOR LIGHT. 
The story of a young girl, cast up by the sea, and rescued by anold 
lighthouse keeper. 
WHEN ORIOLE TRAVELED WESTWARD. 


Oriole visits the family ofarich ranchman and enjoys herself immensely, 


WHEN ORIOLE WENT TO BOARDING SCHOOL. 
How this brave gi1l bears up under the most trying experiences, makes 
a very interesting story. 
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Attractively Bound. Illustrated. Colored Wrappers. 


THE PATTY BOOKS 
Patty is a lovable girl whose frank good nature and 

beauty lend charm to her varied adventures. These stories 
are packed with excitement and interest for girls. 

PATTY FAIRFIELD 

PATTY AT HOME 

PATTY IN THE CITY 

PATTY’S SUMMER DAYS 

PATTY IN PARIS 


THE MARJORIE BOOKS 
Marjorie is a happy little girl of twelve, up to mischief, 

but full of goodness and sincerity. In her and her friends 
every girl reader will see much of her own love of fun, 
play and adventure. 

MARJORIE’S VACATION 

MARJORIE’S BUSY DAYS 

MARJORIE’S NEW FRIEND 

MARJORIE IN COMMAND 
a MARJORIE’S MAYTIME 

MARJORIE AT SEACOTE 


THE TWO LITTLE WOMEN SERIES 
Introducing Dorinda Fayre—a pretty blonde, sweet, seri- 
ous, timid and a little slow, and Dorothy Rose— a spark- 
ling brunette, quick, elf-like, high tempered, full of mis- 
chief and always getting into scrapes. 
TWO LITTLE WOMEN 


TWO LITTLE WOMEN AND TREASURE HOUSE 
TWO LITTLE WOMEN ON A HOLIDAY 


THE DICK AND DOLLY BOOKS 
Dick and Dolly are brother and sister, and their games, 
their pranks, their joys and sorrows, are told in a manner 
which makes the stories “‘ really true” to young readers. 
DICK AND DOLLY 
DICK AND DOLLY’S ADVENTURES 
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THE POLLY BREWSTER BOOKS 
By Lillian Elizabeth Roy 


Polly and Eleanor have many interesting adventures on 
their travels which take them to all corners of the globe. 


POLLY OF PEBBLY PIT POLLY IN SOUTH AMERICA 
POLLY AND ELEANOR POLLY IN THE SOUTH- 
POLLY IN NEW YORK WEST 
POLLY AND HER FRIENDS POLLY IN ALASKA 
ABROAD POLLY IN THE ORIENT 
POLLY’S BUSINESS VEN- POLLY IN EGYPT 
TURE POLLY’S NEW FRIEND 
POLLY’S SOUTHERN POLLY AND CAROLA 
CRUISE POLLY AND CAROLA AT 
RAVENSWOOD 


THE GIRL SCOUTS BOOKS 
By Lillian Elizabeth Roy 


The fun of living in the woods, of learning woodcraft, 
of canoe trips, of venturing in the wilderness. 


GIRL SCOUTS AT DANDELION CAMP 
‘GIRL SCOUTS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

GIRL SCOUTS IN THE ROCKIES 

GIRL SCOUTS IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 

GIRL SCOUTS IN THE REDWOODS 

GIRL SCOUTS IN THE MAGIC CITY 

GIRL SCOUTS IN GLACIER PARK 
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GIRL SCOUTS SERIES 


By LILLIAN ELIZABETH ROY 
Author of the ‘‘ Polly Brewster Books ’”’ 


Handsomely Bound. Colored Wrappers. Iliustrated 
Each Velume Complete in Itself. 


Here is a series that holds the same position for girls that 
the Tom Slade and Roy Blakeley books hold for boys. 
They are delightful stories of Girl Scout camp life amid 
beautiful surroundings and are filled with stirring adventures. 


GIRL SCOUTS AT DANDELION CAMP 

This is a story which centers around the making and the 
enjoying of a mountain camp, spiced with the fun of a lively 
troop of Girl Scouts. The charm of living in the woods, of 
learning woodcraft of all sorts, of adventuring into the un- 
known, combine to make a busy and an exciting summer 
for the girls. 
GIRL SCOUTS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

New scenery, new problems of camping, association with 
a neighboring camp of Boy Scouts, and a long canoe trip 
with them through the Fulton Chain, all in the setting of 
the marvelous Adirondacks, bi:ng to the girls enlargement 
of horizon, new development, and new joys. 
GIRL SCOUTS IN THE ROCKIES 

On horseback from Denver through Estes Park as far as 
the Continental Divide, climbing peaks, riding wild trails, 
canoeing through canyons, shooting rapids, encountering a 
landslide, a summer blizzard, a sand storm, wild animals, 
and forest fires, the girls pack the days full with unforget- 
able experiences. 
GIRL SCOUTS IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 

The Girl Scouts visit the mountains and deserts of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. ‘They travel over the old Sante Fe 
trail, cross the Painted Desert, and visit the Grand Canyon, 
Their exciting adventures form a most interesting story. 
GIRL SCOUTS IN THE REDWOODS 

The girls spend their summer in the Redwoods of Cali- 
fornia and incidentally find a way to induce a famous mo- 
tion picture director in Hollywood to offer to produce a 
film that stars the Girl Scouts of America. 
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THE OUTDOOR GIRLS SERIES 
By LAURA LEE HOPE 


Author of “The Blythe Girls Books” 


Every Volume Complete in Itself. 


” ‘These are the adventures of a group of bright, fun-lov- 
ing, up-to-date girls who have a common bond in their 
fondness for outdoor life, camping, travel and adventure. 
There is excitement and humor in these stories and girls 
will find in them the kind of pleasant associations that 
they seek to create among their own friends and chums. 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS OF DEEPDALE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT RAINBOW LAKE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN A MOTOR CAR 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN A WINTER CAMP 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN FLORIDA 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT OCEAN VIEW 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN ARMY SERVICE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON PINE ISLAND 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT THE HOSTESS HOUSE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT BLUFF POINT 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT WILD ROSE LODGE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS IN THE SADDLE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON CAPE COD 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT FOAMING FALLS 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ALONG THE COAST 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT SPRING HILL FARM 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT NEW MOON RANCH 
THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON A HIKE 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS ON A CANOE TRIP 

THE OUTDOOR GIRLS AT CEDAR RIDGE 
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THE BLYTHE GIRLS BOOKS 
By LAURA LEE HOPE 


Author of The Outdoor Girls Series 


Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 


The Blythe Girls, three in number, were left alone in 
New York City. Helen, who went in for art and music, 
kept the little flat uptown, while Margy, just out of busi- 
ness school, obtained a position as secretary and Rose, 
plain-spoken and business like, took what she called a 
“job” in a department store. The experiences of these 
gitls make fascinating reading—life in the great metropolis 
is thrilling and full of strange adventures and surprises. 


THE BLYTHE GIRLS: 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: 


THE BLYTHE GIRLS 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS 


THE BLYTHE GIRLS 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS 
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HELEN, MARGY AND ROSE 
MARGY’S QUEER INHERITANCE 
ROSE'S GREAT PROBLEM 
HELEN’S STRANGE BOARDER 


: THREE ON A VACATION 


: MARGY’S SECRET MISSION 
THE BLYTHE GIRLS: 


THE BLYTHE GIRLS: 


ROSE'S ODD DISCOVERY 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF HELEN 


: SNOWBOUND IN CAMP 
: MARGY’S MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 
: ROSE’S HIDDEN TALENT 


NEW YORK 


BUDDY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Hlustrated. Individual Colored Wrappers 


Tales of Western pioneer days and the California gold 
fields ; tales of mystery, humor, adventure ; thrilling stories 
of sports and aviation. There is a wide range of subjects 
in this list of titles—all by well-known authors of books 
for boys. 


Pi Cire HOG: PAR E NERS oy sinks a ter ceric aie By William Heyliger 
WOUNG EAGLE OFTHE PRAIL. oo fescue cc By J. Allan Dunn 
THE LAND OF MONSTERS............ By Harold M. Sherman 
QUARTERBACK HOTHEAD. 2... cccs00 08 By William Heyliger 
BER EYSLEIG ETON. we as cicw 0 ce cess on'se By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
DUO MBERSASS ncdc ols sivls wisle o's ods 0osaee we By Harold M. Sherman 
BILE DARROW 'S VICTORY oo. sncc ese By William Heyliger 
THE STORY OF TERRIBLE TERRY. ..By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
BEYOND THE DOG’S NOSE........... By Harold M. Sherman 
DING PALMER, AIR DETECTIVE...... By Harold M. Sherman 
BEAN-BALU BILL cicies wel. wane Sai pinteiess By William Heyliger 


CAMERON MacBAIN, BACK WOODSMAN 
By Harold M. Sherman 


EE YING FE ele wzrorsis's ebiclpivie seve siasleiates By Harold M. Sherman 
FLASHING STEEL........ BGGAOTIOL e-.--By Harold M. Sherman 
BUERALOLBOIY, Jos swims sisisis's Je wicecewe reac By J. Allan Dunn 
PEE CLO URAL ROLE forelocoieinielsieratore siemisiu olor si> By Irving Crump 
SPIFFY “HENSHAW ciic20 asec aids am adele By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
THE PILOT OF THE CLOUD PATROL....... By Irving Crump 
DON RADER, TRAIL BLAZER........ By Harold M. Sherman 
TUCK SIMMS, FORTY-NINER............ By Edward Leonard 
WHIGWAG WEIGAND. oi. 2..ssccuees By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
EER VAELY og WMD EGU wo) 5 leiatre 2/0. pls sere By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
See Yo MCC ORE) ie wie ate, alntaraia emurctanc'e By Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
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STORIES OF SPCRT AND ADVENTURE 


By HAROLD M. SHERMAN 
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May he had wherever books are sold. Ask fer Grosset & Dunlan’s list 


The Home Run Series 


Here are thrilling baseball stories filled with fast play: 
ing and keen rivalry. The author of these books writes 
from his own experience as a player. 


BASES FULL! SAFE! 
HIT BY PITCHER HIT AND RUN 


Rousing Football Stories 


These stories of the gridiron are packed full of excite- 
ment and real smashing, heart-breaking football. 


HOLD THAT LINE! BLOCK THAT KICK! 
TOUCHDOWN! FIGHT ’EM, BIG THREE! 
ONE MINUTE TO PLAY 


The Fighting Five Basketball Series 


These stories record the uphill fight of a group of boys 
to rouse the citizens of a dull town by winning a cham- 
pionship against great odds. 

MAYFIELD’S FIGHTING FIVE 
GET ’EM, MAYFIELD 


Other Stories of Sport and Adventure 


BEYOND THE DOG’S NOSE FLASHING STEEL 
DON RADER, TRAIL BLAZER DING PALMER, AIR DETECTIVE 
NUMBER 44 FLYING HEELS 


CAMERON MacBAIN, BACKWOODSMAN 


A story of American Junior League Baseball 
BATTER UP! 
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